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I. 

SOME  RECENT  TYPES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND 

CHARACTER* 

OUR  hearts  have  been  ineffably  distressed  to  learn  from  the 
Athenceum  that  religious  biographies  are  the  worst,  though 
''not  the  least  sincerely,  executed  works  of  literature  that  exist/' 
Such  a  statement  is  profoundly  distressing,  more  especially  as  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  comes  is  a  guarantee  for  the  infallibility  of 
the  dictum.  Too  modest  ourselves  to  give  anything  like  a  direct 
denial  to  so  unqualified  a  statement,  we  yet,  with  excessive  and 
shrinking  timidity,  venture  to  hint  that  a  great  mass  of  books,  con¬ 
stituting  very  bad  poetry,  comes  almost  monthly  in  our  way.  W  e 


*1  MetnoriaU  of  James  Uendersont  M.D,^  etc.y  etc. ^  Medical  Mmionary 
to  China.  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

2.  The  Life  of  the  Bev.  William  Marsh,  D.D,  By  his  Daughter,  the 

author  of  Memorials  of  Captain  Hedley  Yicars.*^  James 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

3.  Passeages  iw  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Merchant ;  Icing  Memorials  of 

Robert  Brown,  late  of  Bombay.  Compiled  by  his  sister,  Helen 
Colvin.  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

4.  Memoir  of  John  Edgar,  D.D.,  L.L.D.^  etc.^  etc.  By  W.  D.  Kilton, 

D.D.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

5.  Life  of  Lieutenant-General  Thomas  J.  Jachon  (Stonew’all  Jackson). 

By  Professor  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.D.,  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Edited  by  Rev.  \V.  Chalmers,  A.M.,  London.  2  vols.  James 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

G.  Life  of  Dr.  John  Reid,  Professor  of  Anatomy ^  etc.  By  Georgo 
Wilson,  JM.D.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

7  The  Life  of  the  Marchesa  Guilia  Falletti  di  Baralo.  Reformer  of 
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Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  Richard  Bentley. 
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arc  utterly  unable  to  keep  pace  Avitli  the  bad  and  trashy  novels, 
while  reviews  themselves,  wliieh,  j)erhaps,  the  Athcnccum  'N\ould 
scarcely  dignify  bv  the  designation  ot  literary  work,  do  not  alva\s 
geein  to  us  ])re-eininent  in  literary  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  we  confess  that  biography  is  seldom  well  done,  we  have  no 
knowledge  that  religious  biography  has  any  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
badness  ;  from  time  to  time  "there  meet  us  very  helpful  and  refresh¬ 
ing  little  and  big  books  of  this  order.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
they,  like  all  biographies,  are  often  too  much  spun  out,  they  too 
often  look  like  the  crowded,  gilded  lines  in  the  epitaph  of  an  old 
tomb,  and,  like  the  epitaph,  would  stand  a  better  chanee  of  being 
read  if  briefer ;  still  they  are  not  either  more  elaborate  and  dreary 
in  this  way  than  the  average  lives  of  great  statesmen  or  poets ; 
and  we  ought,  in  tender  compassionateness,  to  remember  that  book- 
s(‘llcrs  and  })ul)lishers  would  not  thank  an  author  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  life  like  a  Plutarch  or  a  AValton.  That  were  poor  work  for  printers, 
type  or  booksellers'  ledgers  to  condense  all  about  a  man  into  the 
marrow  of  some  few  rich  pages.  There  is  a  very  general  impression 
that  the  bigness  of  the  book  shows  the  worth  of  the  biography. 
Probably,  the  reader  has  visited  Pere-le-Chaise,  and  may  remember, 
as  he  wended  his  way  onwards  through  the  immense  forests  of 
tombs,  modest  little  chapels,  simple  medallions  commemorating  some 
Alfred  dc  Musset  and  the  like.  With  tombs  of  more  stately  propor¬ 
tions  to  field-marshals,  orators  and  princesses,  he  saw  in  the  distance 
as  he  neared  the  extremity  of  the  cemetery  a  stately  obelisk-like 
affair  that,  from  the  highest  ground,  seemed  to  sceptre  it  over  all  the 
myriads  of  graves.  We  very  well  recollect,  in  our  first  visit,  pres¬ 
sing  on  ;  we  said  to  ourselves,  There  must  be  some  venerable  dust 
**  there  ;  all  that  stateliness  is  intended  to  commemorate  some  pre- 
eminent  power but  lo  !  when  we  reached  the  spot,  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  tomb  of  some  mortal  of  whom  no  other  mortal,  out  of  his 
own  street,  had  ever  heard — an  epicier,  or  somewhat  of  that  kind. 
But  so  it  was,  and  the  big  tomb  was  elbowing  a  way  for  the  corpse 
in  the  crowd  of  coffins.  This  is  exceedingly  like  a  big  biography  in 
which  very  frequently  the  compiler  forgets  the  proportion  the  life 
should  bear  in  human  regards,  the  quality  of  what  he  has  to  record, 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  lesson  he  has  to  convey.  But,  in  any 
case,  to  keep  pace  with  biographies  seems  to  be  impossible.  Friends 
arc  anxious  and  atlectionate ;  the  facilities  of  publication  are  great; 
the  humblest  sjdierc  of  acceptability  and  usefulness  can  command,  at 
any  rate,  a  small  edition.  The  price  of  the  publication  of  a  volume 
of  menioirs  does  not  much  exceed  the  cost  of  a  tomb,  it  is  an  heir- 
loom  in  the  family ;  a  generation  or  tw'o  may,  perhaps,  like  occa- 
aonally  to  turii  to  it  as  to  a  family  monument,  and  so  the  venture 
IS  made ;  and  if  biographies,  and  especially  Christian  biographies,  are 
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Medical  Biographics.^D,  J,  Reid. 

not  amongst  the  worst,  they  certainly  are  amongst  the  most  nu¬ 
merous  of  our  literary  performances.  It  may  be  that  number  has 
something  to  do  with  average  quality.  Biography  is  the  most  read¬ 
able  of  literary  material  upon  which  we  can  look  with  pleasure  as 
imparting  use  with  enjoyment.  Fictions  are  often  most  healthful, 
animating,  and  instructive  ;  but,  however  they  may  stir  the  affections, 
we  feel  that  it  is  the  power  of  the  artist  which  is  upon  us ;  the 
biography,  so  far  as  it  has  any  influence  upon  us  at  all,  is  really  the 
influence  of  a  life.  Amongst  those  biographies  calculated  to  touch 
a  deep- toned  chord,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  medical 
biographies  as  eminently  instructive — lives  like  those  of  Charles 
Bell,  John  Abernethy,  Thomas  Young,  Marshall  Hall,  &c.  From  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  the  testimony  of  a  medical  man  to  the  sub¬ 
jective  truth  of  Christianity  we  suppose  all  readers  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  appreciate  very  lijghly;  the  medical  mind  has  usually  beeu 
regarded  as  almost  impervious  to  spiritual  influences  and  Christian 
truth.  Ill  the  list  of  books  suggesting  these  biographic  memoranda, 
we  have  mentioned  two  medical  biographies — that  of  Dr.  John  Reid, 
by  the  gifted  and  lamented  Dr.  George  Wilson,  although  published 
some  time  since,  has  only  recently  fallen  into  our  hands ;  and  there 
seems  to  us  a  pricelessness  about  it  which  compels  some  notice,  and 
we  introduce  it  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  have  seen  it 
from  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  feeling  that  it  is  one  of  those  books 
greatly  fitted  to  help  a  thoughtful,  jierhaps  a  suffering,  life — if  the 
two  are  not  indeed  one.  As  a  piece  of  biography,  although  religious, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  falling  quite  below  the  high  art  standard  of 
the  Athenmim,  it  seems  to  us  a  perfect  gem.  Its  literary  merits 
shine  through  it  with  a  soft,  mellow,  opaline  light.  Dr.  Reid  was 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew ;  he  was  an  ardent  devotee  to  his  profession — he  loved  it ; 
and  at  the  close  of  his  preliminary  studies,  he  preferred  the  work  of 
the  Professor  and  Anatomical  Demonstrator  in  the  University  Cluiir 
of  Anatomy  to  the  more  lucrative,  and  far  less  onerous  and,  to  most, 
infinitely  more  agreeable  avenues  which  opened  before  him  for  large 
and  respectable  practice  as  the  household  physician.  Well  implies 
his  friendly  biographer,  that  most  minds  shrink  back  with  horror 
from  the  pestilential  charnel  of  the  dissecting  room ;  yet,  in  this 
very  scene,  some  men  find  a  passion  and  a  delight.  Benevolent, 
tender  men  too.  It  is  the  pathway,  not  merely  to  success  in  the 
profession,  but  to  the  diminution  also  of  the  amount  of  human  pain 
and  suffering,  illustrating  beyond  almost  any  other  walk  of  life  and 
department  of  study  that  pain  is  not  the  fruit  of  pain.^’  To  these 
tasks  in  the  year  1833  (he  was  born  in  1809)  Dr.  Reid  devoted 
himself  with  intensity  and  earnestness,  which  soon  enabled  him  to  set 
his  very  distinct  mark  on  medical  science,  lie  was  a  clear  and  keen 
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observer,  aiul  before  his  eye  tlie  human  hotly  became  as  if  made  of  glass, 
the  expert  anatomist  saw,  as  if  in  awaking  clairvoyance,  the  transparent 
limbs,  the  central  bones,  the  muscles,  the  wandering  blood-vessels  and 
nerv’es.  \\  e  have  no  jmrpose  to  follow  him  through  his  lile ;  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  refer  to  what  he  did.  Many  of  his 
papers,  physiological,  anatomical,  and  j)athological,  have  received 
the  stamp  of  highest  approbation,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  of  contributions  to  those  departments  of  science.  During 
the  yciirs  in  which,  by  hard  work,  he  was  attaining  to  this  profes¬ 
sional  fame,  religion  was  not  only  pushed  into  the  background,  but 
those  ideas  of  the  incompatibility  of  belief  in  spiritual  law's  and 
existences  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law  s  which  regulate  bodily  life 
and  activity — a  doctrine,  we  suppose,  prevalent  with  most  medical 
men — left  him  as  they  found  him,  without  God  in  the  w’orld. 
Among  the  departments  of  study  which  had  held  his  attention  most 
profoundly  were  observations  upon  the  nerves,  the  physiology  of 
the  tongue  and  the  throat,  the  glosso  pharyngeal  in  particular. 
This  experiment  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful ;  sometimes  followed  out  with  that  persistent  cruelty  too, 
without  which,  alas,  it  seems  neither  the  physician’s,  any  more  than 
tlie  generals  or  the  statesman’s,  designs  can  be  successful.  In  the 
midst  of  all  tin’s,  with  a  charming  family  round  him,  with  a  high 
reputation  and  fame  in  his  profession — in  the  prime  of  life  he  was 
attacked  himself  by  disease  of  the  tongue.  His  eye  and  experience, 
which  in  his  case  signified  large  and  profound  knowledge,  instantly 
suspected  the  meaning  of  the  little  blister,  which  ere  long  opened 
into  an  ulcer.  As  long  as  it  was  possible,  he  kept  his  suspicions  to 
himself;  but  lie  foreknew’  the  tokens  of  one  of  the  most  lingering, 
dreadful,  and  hopeless,  even  of  tliat  horrible  form  of  disease.  The 
curtain  ot  a  dreadful  future  rose  before  him,  disclosing  a  dreary 
avenue,  at  the  end  of  w  hich  yawned  a  grave.  He  had  often  been 
near  death  before ;  valorously  in  Paris  and  in  Scotland  he  had 
carried  what  seemed  a  charined  life  through  the  cholera-haunted 
atmosphere,  ^lore  than  once,  too,  in  other  circumstances  he  hail 
known  narrow  escapes  from  death;  but  now'  death  itself  appeared  to 
him  a  more  distinct,  real,  and  personal  power,  with  whom  he  was  to 
stand  in  contlict.  Like  all  great  men,  he  had  not  only  the  pow  er  of 
making  great  revelations  known  when  necesssry,  but  he  had  the 
power  of  reserve,  and  reserve  of  that  which  most  deejily  stirred  him. 
He  was  not  given  by  nature  to  brood  over  his  owm  emotions,  and 
watch  the  rise  and  tall  of  his  spiritual  thermometer;  but  the  time 
had  come  w  hen  it  was  necessary  to  think,  and  to  do  more  than  think. 
He  had  an  intense  sceptical  spirit ;  he  believed  in  victorious  analysis, 
t  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  a  religious  medical  friend 
pressed  upon  him  the  cliicacy  of  prayer ;  he  replied,  that  before  that 
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could  be  proved  it  should  be  ascertained  by  statistical  inquiry — which 
it  had  never  been — how  many  prayers  received  answers,  and  how 
many  had  not.  lie  had  no  conception  that  faith,  as  well  as  spirit, 
is  part  of  man’s  nature ;  very  remarkably,  he  had  been  for  years 
what  is  considered  as  a  religious  man.  For  the  sake  of  society  and 
his  family,  he  thought  it  not  only  his  duty  regularly  to  attend  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  even  chosen  as  an  elder  and  served  ;  and 
he  usually  had  formal  prayers  in  his  household,  and  kept  the 
Sabbath  decorously,  but  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  escape 
family  prayer ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  what  portion  of  the 
Sabbath  he  could  to  making  discoveries  with  the  microscope  or 
reading  new  scientific  books.  All  this  time  he  was  not  a  Christian, 
and  the  whole  of  his  religious  creed  is  summed  in  his  own  words, 
when  standing  by  the  dead  body  of  a  relative,  If  the  Jlible  be  true.” 
deferring  himself,  at  a  later  })eriod  when  his  mind  had  settled  itself 
beneath  the  light  of  faith,  to  those  years  of  his  life,  he  says,  I 

passed  with  others  for  a  moral  man,  but  Cod  was  not  in  all  my 

thoughts.” 

Flit  in  his  own  conscience  a  verdict  was  given  against  him,  and  a 
prophetic  voice  had  sounded  in  his  ear,  ^'Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.” 
Beneath  the  influence  of  these  he  retired  to  Cumberland,  so  that  in 
solitude  he  might  commune  with  his  own  heart  and  be  still ;  and 
there  is  surely  something  inexpressibly  solemn  and  touching  in  this 
forlorn  man  of  science,  an  exile  among  the  lonely  hills  and  still  lakes, 
gazing  upon  their  beauties  and  their  glooms,  in  the  sure  knowledge 
of  what  was  reserved  for  him.  lie  took  few,  if  any  books  with  him, 
theological  or  scientific ;  but  his  tender  wife  had  packed  a  Bible  in 
the  trunk,  and  one  of  his  first  letters  to  her  was  full  of  gratitude  for 
that  thoughtful  kindness.  Referring  to  this  period  his  biographer 
says  — 

This  Bible  was  his  daily  companion  in  his  lonely  w^alks.  lie  studied 
it  with  an  intensity  such  as  he  had  never  displayed  in  the  study  of  any 
book  before.  He  studied  it  as  a  book  'which  only  those  who  have  the 
guidance  of  the  Hoty  Spirit,  "wdio  inspired  it,  can  understand :  and  he 
was  earnest  in  prayer  to  God  for  the  gift  of  ITis  Spirit.  Nor  did  He 
who  loveth  to  be  entreated,  forget  His  promise  to  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  Him.  Within  some  three  w^eeks  at  farthest,  a  peace, 
composure,  contentment,  and  joy,  '^vhich  John  Reid  had  never  known 
in  the  most  healthful  and  prosperous  season  of  his  past  life,  pervaded 
bis  soul,  and  his  heart  began  to  fill  with  the  perfect  love  that  casteth 
out  fear.”  It  was  the  old  and  'W’ondrou*,  but  true  tale.  For  years  be 
had  been  doubting  the  wisdom  of  prayer,  holding  it  to  be  presumptuous 
for  an  individual  to  look  for  special  favour  from  God, — arguing  concern¬ 
ing  the  irreconcilability  of  free  will  and  predestination,  the  dilemma  of 
liberty  and  necessity,  and  the  like  theological  problems.  11c  hud  built 
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r  ound  liis  soul  outworks  of  doubt  wliicb  he  could  not  unbuild,  nor  any 
other  man  take  down  for  him ;  but  at  one  breath  of  God  s  Spirit  they 
fled  away,  and  no  ])lace  was  found  for  them.  He  then  came  to  God 
fully  realising  for  the  first  time  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a  rewarder 
of  those  that  diligently  seek  Him;”  and  God  filled  him^  with  good 
things,  and  sent  him  not  empty  away.  There  was  not  explained  to  him 
how,  to  the  Kuler  of  the  universe,  prayer  does  not  clash  with  foreknow¬ 
ledge  ;  and  he  knew  no  better  than  he  did  before  how  the  Creator’s  in¬ 
finite  omnipresence  co-exists  w’ith  man’s  finite  individuality ;  what  the 
bond  is  which  reconciles  predestination  and  free  will,  or  what  the  link 
which  resolves  necessity  into  liberty.  Ho  docs  not,  probably,  even  now 
knowhow  to  reconcile  these  mysterious  opposites;  perhaps  he  never 
W'ill,  nor  any  other  child  of  man.  Hut  he  was  made  certain  that  God 
hears  prayer,  for  his  own  prayers  were  answered.  He  was  assured  of 
forgiveness  for  his  sins,  for  “  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing ’’was  with  him;  and  the  speculative  difficulties  which  had 
once  seemed  to  hedge  him  round  and  hide  God’s  face  from  him,  fled 
away  at  the  sound  of  prayer  to  that  shadow-land  which  skirts  the 
horizon  of  this  life,  and  kept  silence  whilst  he  found  answer  to  the 
great  practical  question,  “  JIow  shall  man  be  just  before  God  ?” 

lie  returned  to  pass  through  painful  operations,  and  to  pass 
through  them  in  vain;  but  what  a  grand  result  for  faith  it  is,  that 
henceforth  it  became  to  »lohn  Eeid  ‘^matter  of  most  solemn  and 
sacred  belief,  that  of  all  the  maladies  that  might  have  been  sent  to 
agonize  and  slay  him,  one  was  chosen  in  God's  merciful  providence, 
which  came  home  to  his  heart  as  fraught  with  a  most  significant 
**  and  special  lesson  than  most  others  could  have  done.''  He  said 
little  of  this  to  his  friends,  but  he  w\as  an  utterly  changed  man.  You 
cannot  demonstrate  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  yours  in  conversion 
or  in  cx])erience  as  you  can  a  case  in  anatomy,  but  it  is  incontestable 
that  in  Keid's  life,  suftcring  brought  forth  the  fruit ;  he  illustrates 
those  great  lines  of  tlie  poet  to  whicli  his  biographer  refers  ; — 

Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow. 

The  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that — 

'Tis  done,  and  in  the  after  vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men*  betrayed ; 

Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark. 

And  shares  the  nature  of  infinity. 

This  is  the  chief  reason  for  which  we  have  referred  to  this  most 
delightful,  impressive,  and,  as  wc  have  already  called  it,  priceless 
little  book.  At  last  the  cancer  slew  the  body,  and  liis  s])irit  passed 
into  eternal  rest.  He  was  buried  with  great  honours  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  ruined  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew’s,  honoured  as  he  de- 
scciuled  to  the  giy.vo  l)y  his  brother  professors,  ])y  tlorgyincn  and 
magistrates  in  their  robes  of  oflicc,  on  account  of  his  high  attain- 
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mcnts.  The  little  life  seems  to  us  a  clcmonstration,  ns  clear  and 
invaluable  in  the  kingdom  of  souls  as  any  by  which  he  secured  for 
himself  so  lasting  a  fame  in  the  kingdom  of  physiology. 

The  memorials  of  Dr.  Henderson  form  as  beautiful  and  exhilarating 

Kj 

a  little  history  as  it  has  been  for  some  time  our  task  or  ])leasure  to 
read.  A  considerable  ])ortion  of  it  was  written  by  himself ;  this, 
however,  docs  not  carry  the  life  forward  to  its  period  of  more  public 
activity.  Some  atlcctionatc  hand — probably  that  of  his  widow — 
supplies  the  remainder,  with  a  very  sweet  and  graphic  account  of  his 
social  character,  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  and  past  tutor,  llev.  Mr. 
England  of  Brighton.  The  book  has  a  great  deal  about  it  bright, 
lively,  and  exhilarating ;  a  boy  could  read  it.  It  is  the  story  of  one 
of  those  noble  lives  before  which  poverty  and  dilliciilty  recoil  and 
give  u])  the  contest.  A  poor  Scotch  lad,  born  in  the  far  north  on  a 
wild  bleak  moor,  a  mile  distant  from  any  other  dwelling.  The  little 
book  opens  with  a  most  touching  and  graphic  description  of  his 
mother,  a  young  widow  when  he  was  nine  months  old,  with  two 
other  children,  spending  the  long  night  in  which  her  husband  died 
alone  by  the  side  of  the  body,  with  her  Bible  in  her  hand,  and  how 
the  little  lad  just  learnt  to  read,  and  especially  sat  whole  evenings 
reading  the  Bible  to  his  grandfather,  while  the  old  man  recited  again 
to  him,  inaking  more  real  and  vivid,  the  stories  of  the  Hebrew  kings. 
This,  however,  was  his  only  learning  ;  he  lived  in  a  spot  where  every 
man  was  a  law  to  himself,  no  magistrate,  church,  clergyman,  school 
or  schoolmaster,  within  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Until  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  never  heard  of  India  or  China,  nor  had  he  an  idea  whether 
France  or  England  was  nearest  to  the  place  where  he  lived;  he 
knew  nothing  until  then  of  English  kings  or  queens,  and  until  this 
period  of  his  life  was  never  ten  miles  away  from  the  spot.  The 
region  round  about  him  was  strong  in  the  faith  of  wizards  and 
witches  ;  of  the  English  classics,  the  only  pieces  with  which  at  six¬ 
teen  years  he  seems  to  have  been  acquainted,  w'ere  Jacky  the  Giant 
Killer y  and  the  Forty  Thieves ;  he  sometimes  used  a  gun,  and,  we 
suppose,  herded  in  the  neighbouring  fields  and  moors,  attended  by  a 
favourite  dog.  His  mother,  from  the  little  fading  glimpses  we 
catch  of  her,  must  have  been  one  of  those  sweet,  true,  even  noble, 
women,  whose  rank  is  not  at  all  to  be  estimated  by  the  stamp  society 
puts  uj)ou  it  ;  by-and-by  he  lost  her.  In  his  little  autobiography 
he  says  : —  ^ 

Dull  and  monotonous  as  my  life  may  scorn  at  that  period,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  look  back  upon  it  without  much  thankfulness  and  gratitude  to 
God.  I  had  the  greatest  love  and  reverence  for  my  mother ;  whatever 
she  said,  I  most  firmly  believed  was  right,  and  whatever  she  intimated 
1  ought  to  do,  1  was  only  too  glad  to  do  it.  Kothing  could  give  me 
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greater  pain  than  to  think  she  "was  displeased  nvith  mo ;  nor  can  I  re¬ 
call  to  this  day  one  single  act  of  disobedience  to  her,  thank  God . 
Amid  all  her  severe  trials  I  never  saw  her  much  cast  down,  or  if  for  a 
few  moments  she  gave  way  to  grief,  she  was  most  anxious  that  her 
children  should  never  see  or  know  it.  Habitually  cheerful  herself,  she 
had  a  liappy  facility  of  lifting  sorrow  from  the  hearts  of  others,  and 
none  could  be  long  in  her  company  without  feeling  their  burden  lighter, 
and  their  hearts  comforted.  She  would  say,  **  Bear  a  little  longer, 
this  trial  will  not  be  lost,  you  will  yet  see  that  it  "was  wisely  sent. 
Trust  in  God;  wiiit  patiently  for  the  Lord.”  She  had  taught  me  to 
read  and  reverence  the  Word  of  God  ;  she  had  largely  stored  my  mind 
w’ith  passages  from  it,  and  with  many  psalms  and  hymns ;  she  had 
taught  me  to  pray,  and  of  all  her  lessons  these  seemed  to  be  upper¬ 
most,  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments.’*  The  blood  of 
J('8us  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.”  And  among  her  last  words  to 
me  were  those,  words  that  can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory— that 
sounded  in  my  cars  as  I  stood  on  the  margin  of  her  grave  with  my 
heart  like  to  hurst  before  the  cold  earth  covered  up  her  coffin,  and  I 
almost  prayed  to  God  to  let  me  down  beside  her — words  that  often  set 
me  right  when  inclined  to  leave  the  path  of  duty — that  I  have  found 
verified  in  my  daily  and  hourl}"  experience— words  that  should  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  engraved  with  the  point  of  a  diamond 
on  the  heart  of  every  young  man  :  Js'^ever  forsake  Goi>,  and  He  will 
NEVER  forsake  YOU.” 

Such  was  the  dear  mother  w’hom  I  was  very  soon  to  lose,  the  heaviest 
loss  I  have  ever  sustained,  the  greatest  trial  I  have  ever  known ;  her 
price  to  me  was  above  rubies.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1843,  after  being 
in  delicate  health  for  a  short  time  before,  she  was  attacked  by  severe 
shivering,  followed  by  fever  and  prostration.  From  the  first  day  she 
said  she  was  sure  she  should  not  recover,  and  after  enduring  much  suffer¬ 
ing  she  died  on  the  lOth  of  the  same  month,  of  that  most  trying,  most 
unmanageable  disease.  Pyaemia.  I  was  not  yet  fourteen  years  old,  but 
such  a  loss  almost  ])aralysed  me.  I  felt  I  had  lost  all  I  cared  for,  or 
cared  to  live  for.  Three  days  afterwards  I  followed  her  to  the  grave, 
and  with  feelings  that  can  never  be  described  saw  her  body  laid  in  its 
last  resting-place.  I  felt  that  now  I  was  alone  in  the  world,  that  for 
the  future  I  must  think  and  act  for  myself;  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
loneliness  and  isolation  came  over  me,  and  I  was  ready  to  sink  under 
its  weight.  1  stayed  about  the  grave  till  every  one  was  gone,  and  in 
the  evening  walked  home  alone,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  full  of 
sorrow  and  sad  thoughts.  I  went  to  bed,  and  spent  the  first  part  of 
the  night  in  prayer,  and  T  felt  myself  more  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
nearer  to  Him  than  1  had  ever  done  before.  I  felt  He  heard  every 
word  I  uttered,  and  soon  had  the  strong  assurance  that  now,  since  my 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  the  Lord  would  take  me  up,  and  after 
some  Ume  1  Idt  my  sorrow  lighter,  and  thinking  of  God’s  promises, 
and  trying  to  make  them  my  own,  I  fell  asleep. . 

All  these  particulars  should  be  grasped,  that  the  reader’s  veiiera- 
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tion  for  the  man  may  rise  in  the  view  of  what  he  made  himself. 
After  the  death  of  bis  mother,  he  engaged  himself  to  a  small 
farmer,  to  keep  fifteen  head  of  cattle,  beside  other  work,  w’ages 
twenty-five  shillings  for  six  months ;  the  next  six  months  he 
improved  his  position  by  a  similar  engagement  at  thirty-five  shil¬ 
lings  for  six  months;  but  he  was  getting  tired  of  farmincr,  he 
was  also  getting  ambitious,  and  desired  to  learn  to  write  and  cipher, 
and  when  an  opportunity  offered  to  engage  with  a  surgeon,  to  groom 
and  attend  to  his  horses  at  the  reduced  wages  of  a  pound  for  the 
six  months,  it  was  seized.  It  really  does  not  seem  a  very  magnifi¬ 
cent  start  towards  the  intellectual  career  which  had  M.D.  at  the  end 
of  it ;  it  was  in  reality,  however,  the  beginning.  Ilis  master  spoke 
to  the  pnrish  schoolmaster,  and  there  was  a  Rev.  Mr.  Nicoll,  a 
Congregational  minister  in  the  village,  and  from  these  two  he  ob¬ 
tained  first  helps  on  the  road  to  learning.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
he  was  a  good  lad,  and  was  making  his  way  to  religious  knowledge 
and  experience  as  well  as  intellectual.  In  the  course  of  months  the 
lad  became  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  and  found  it  helpful  to  himself. 
So  he  struggled  on  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  gleams  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics  shining  in  his  hopes  and  visions;  some 
ambitions  also  (for  during  this  time  he  had  become  a  thoroughly 
converted  and  ])ious  youth)  of  dedication  to  the  ministry.  In  the 
little  town  of  Macduff  he  seems  to  have  obtained  a  better  situation, 
and  to  have  become  more  independent.  What  does  the  reader 
think  of  a  lad  determining  to  get  a  University  education,  and  there¬ 
fore  limiting  himself  to  two  shillings  a  week  for  his  room,  and  half- 
a-crown  for  his  food,  and  telling  us  that  he  enjoyed  excellent  health 
upon  it  ?  By  this  process  of  rigid  economy,  and  devoting  all  his 
energies  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  he  saved  a  little  money, 
and  thought  himself  strong  enough  in  the  ])ockct  to  try  Edinburgh 
University.  Quite  a  stranger  he  entered  Edinburgh,  got  a  situation 
there,  and  still  lived  in  Edinburgh  on  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
week,  upon  which  he  humorously  remarks,  Eorthc  benefit  of  others 
I  may  say  it  is  not  easy  to  live  on  half-a-crown  a  week  in  Edin- 
burgh,  and  I  shouldiiT  like  to  go  through  the  same  course  of  regi- 
**  men  again 

but,  like  some  other  men  I  have  heard  of,  in  leading  a  forlorn  hope,  I 
was  determined  to  carry  out  what  I  had  in  view,  or  perish  in  the 
'attempt.  My  motto  was,  If  I  perish,  I  perish.”  It  may  seem  rather 
strange,  too,  that  on  entering  college  I  took  comfortable  lodgings,  and 
began  to  live  like  other  people,  and  this  after  submitting  myself  to 
comparative  fasting  for  three  years. 

He  united  himself  with  the  church  of  Drs.  Guthrie  and  Hanna ; 
but  during  this  period  of  his  life  he  became  inspired  by  the  admira- 
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tion  and  love  of  the  medical  profession,  and  liis  college  life,  which 
commenced  in  1855,  in  Surgeon’s  Hall,  Edinburgh,  was  all  devoted 
to  this  end. 

Ho  usually  read  till  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  his  note¬ 
books  show,  and  of  necessity  his  life  was  a  very  quiet  one,  for  he  had 
no  time  to  spend  in  mere  pastime,  nor  did  he  care  to  make  friends  of 
any  who  were  not  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  there  are  so  few  records  of  those  important  years,  it  is 
scarcely  to  bo  wondered  at.  Severe  and  unceasing  were  his  labours  ; 
many  were  the  hidden  conflicts  that  he  had  to  brave.  I  know  only 
one  thing,”  he  used  to  say  in  after  days,  that  could  have  kept  mo 
from  falling  or  fainting  in  those  years — the  grace  of  God ;  that,  with 
the  memory  of  my  mother,  kept  me  up.” 

A  deep  and  profound  piety  governed  his  whole  course ;  the  reader 
scarcely  needs  to  be  told  that  it  was  successful.  Ultimately  after 
passing  honourably  through  his  curriculum,  and  winning  the  high 
regards  of  all  who  knew  him,  he  ofl’ered  himself  to  the  Medical 
Missionary  Society — but  subsequently  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society — as  medical  missionary  to  China.  Like  Dr.  Reid,  in  doing 
this  he  gave  up  tlic  j)rospcct  of  a  more  easy  and  happy  course  at 
home.  He  had  determined  on  such  a  career  as  should  unite  the 
holiness  of  the  minister’s  course  with  the  consecration  of  scientific 
attainments  ;  and  the  London  Missionary  Society  placed  him,  before 
sending  him  to  China,  for  some  time  beneath  the  care  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  Rev.  Samuel  England,  of  Walthampston.  Mr.  England  says : 

I  confess  that  I  often  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  He  told 
me  very  frankly  all  his  previous  history,  and  when  I  saw  before  me 
that  educated  and  gentlemanly  man  of  nine-and-twenty,  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  so  free  from  the  common  faults 
of  self-taught  men,  I  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  school,  even  of  the  humblest  character,  and  that,  twenty 
years  before,  he  had  been  a  barefooted  lad,  herding  sheep  on  the  muir 
of  Rhynie ;  that,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  he  could  not  have  written 
his  own  name,  and  nevertheless  he  had  forced  his  way  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,^  had  taken  prizes  in  classes  of  two  hundred  medical 
students,  received  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  won  for 
himself  the  respect  and  friendship  of  men  of  the  highest  Christian 
character  and  professional  distinction. 

His  Greek  scholarship,  ot  course,  was  neither  extensive  nor  pro¬ 
found  j  but  the  marvel  was,  that  he  should  have  been  at  home  in  the 

Greek  Testament  at  all.  This,  however,  I  think,  presents  one  clue  to 
his  character. 

“lie  had  learned  to  read  in  his  earliest  childhood  at  his  mother’s 
knee.  The  Bible,  the  Scotch  paraphrases,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
had  been  his  chief  class-books.  These  had  revealed  to  him  a  w’idc 
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world  of  mental  and  moral  excitement  and  activity  beyond  tho  horizon 
of  the  moors  of  Aberdeenshire.  He  thought,  resolved,  and  prayed.” 

While  with  Mr.  England  he  ran  down  to  Scotland,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  shortly  after  went  to  Shanghai.  His  course  of 
w^ork  there  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  amazing,  as  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  hospital.  Surgical  operations  innumerable,  and  in 
almost  innumerable  cases  successful. 

Last  May  I  opened  a  dispensary  in  the  city,  where  I  attended  for 
two  days  every  week,  hut  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  the  people  having 
left  the  city  on  account  of  the  rebel  panic.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  patients  have  been  treated  in  the  wards  of  tho  hospital  since  April 
last,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  persons  have  been  prescribed  for,  and 
the  aggregate  attendance  has  been  considerably  above  twenty  thousand. 
I  have  a  large  number  of  opium  smokers,  of  these  one  hundred  and 
thirty -seven  expressed  a  wish  to  be  cured  of  the  habit ;  scarcely  half 
the  number,  however,  had  resolution  enough  to  persevere ;  forty-two 
have  been  permanently  cured,  but  twenty-eight  cases  disappeared  after 
a  few  days’  treatment.  One  of  tho  forty-two  was  a  respectable  man’s 
wdfe,  wdio  had  smoked  opium  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  was  very 
anxious  to  give  it  up ;  she  was  under  treatment  twenty-nine  days,  and 
expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  that  she  w'as  cured.  I  have  visited 
forty-eight  opium  shops  in  and  around  the  city,  taking  notes  of  the  cases 
which  I  meet  wdth  in  these  shops,  and  investigating  individual  cases. 
These  would  form  a  curious  and  interesting  chapter ;  but  I  must  say 
that  BO  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  my  experience  differs  considerably  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  others  who  have  written  on  this  subject — 
the  effects  of  opium  upon  man :  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
except  in  two  or  three  instances  I  have  failed  to  see  the  pernicious 
effects  upon  the  Chinese  to  that  extent  which  I  was  led  to  anticipate 
from  hearsay.  Nothing  seems  to  excite  tho  attention  of  tho  Chinese 
here  more  than  the  use  of  chloroform.  In  all  the  larger  operations  I 
have  given  it  with  the  best  results.  Forty  or  fifty  Chinese  may  be  seen 
witnessing  a  severe  operation  on  one  of  their  own  countrymen  in  mute 
astonishment,  scarcely  believing  their  own  eyes  that  the  patient  is  in  a 
quiet  sleep ;  when  tho  operation  is  over  they  begin  to  chatter,  telling 
each  other  that  **  it  is  twelve  parts  wonderful.”  Perhaps  a  better  class 
of  patients  than  the  Chinese  could  not  be  found,  most  of  them  seem  to 
have  boundless  confidence  in  the  foreign  doctor,  and  are  ready  to  do  or 
to  submit  to  anything  that  ho  recommends.  I  do  not  think  a  better 
field  for  medical  mission  could  exist  anywhere.” 

In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  compelled  to  pause  while  the  new 
hospital  w'as  being  erected  in  1862,  he  hastened  over  to  England,  in 
the  course  of  about  a  montli^s  stay  married  a  lady  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  formed  an  engagement  before  his  first  departure,  tra¬ 
velled  extensively,  saw  old  Scotland  for  the  last  time,  and  hurried  back 
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with  his  young  wife  to  his  hospital  work  in  Shanghai.  But  the  career 
of  intense  and  earnest  labour  was  very  brief  j  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
thought  that  that  hard  course  had  left  no  traces  in  the  constitution. 
It  was  a  hard  life,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  was  struck  down, 
a  victim  apparently  to  consumption,  in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of 
fine  dreams  of  orphan  schools  for  destitute  children,  and  innumerable 
ambitions  for  the  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  dark  people  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  Months  of  illness  closed  with  this 
jiathetic  little  scene. 

At  that  instant  the  change  came  over  the  features  that  no  one  can 
mistake.  Captain  PendLton  w'as  hastily  called;  as  he  entered  the 
room,  with  slow,  faint  voice  the  Doctor  said— ‘‘You  arc  very  kind, 
(Hod  will  reward  you.”  These  were  bis  last  words.  He  lay  quite 
still,  and  did  not  seem  to  suffer  as  the  breathing  became  easier.  One 
knelt  beside  him  wdth  the  dear  hand  clasped  between  her  own,  while 
Captain  Pendleton  gently  fanned  the  brow.  How  time  passed  on  they 
knew  not,  for  time  was  lost  in  the  near  presence  of  eternity ;  there 
came  around  a  lioly  lu>sh  and  stillness,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the 
silence  of  that  quiet  room.  It  was  no  place  for  weeping  or  for  words; 
peace  unbroken  was  there,  and  Divine  strength  both  for  him  who  was 
crossing  the  river  and  those  who  w^atched  him  on  the  banks.  Only 
once  was  a  question  asked,  “Darling,  do  you  know^me?  ”  and  a  tender 
movement  of  the  hand  indicated  “  Yes !  ”  then  all  w’as  still.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  Lord  were  standing  beside  His  servant,  and  holy  angels 
with  Him,  so  much  did  the  w’atchers  realise  the  presence  of  unseen 
things ;  and  it  w’as  manifest  to  them  that  a  glorious  vision  was  given 
to  the  faithful  pilgrim  just  before  his  foot  was  planted  on  the  eternal 
shore,  for  suddenly  his  eyes  opened,  a  look  of  intense  delight,  surprise, 
and  unutterable  peace  shone  in  them,  and  then  “  the  quiet  eyelids 
closed,”  and  without  one  sigh,  the  spirit  was  w’ith  God.. 

When  he  was  buried,  all  the  flags  on  the  English  ships  in  the 
h.ybour  were  flying  half-mast  high.  He  seems  to  have  won  for 
himself  universal  love  and  admiration,  and  his  immense  energy  and 
determination  seemed  to  give  the  hopes  of  a  long  career  of  blessed¬ 
ness  to  the  town  and  region  to  wdiich  he  had  been  called.  Here  is 
a  type  of  Christian  life  and  character.  What  a  noble  chapter  in  the 
story  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difiicultics— the  poor  little 
ragged,  helpless  orjdian  laddie  raising  himself  by  his  own  simple 
determination  and  faith  in  the  helping  hand  of  God  to  the  position 
of  the  scholar  and  gentleman,  the  teacher  and  benefactor  of  mankind, 
and  from  the  wild  moors  of  Ehyme  transferred,  when  his  purpose 
was  attained,  to  the  paganism,  darkness,  the  incipient  civilization  and 
truh  benighted  heathenism  of  China,  only  to  find  there  a  quiet  grave 
and  to  leave  his  wife  to  return,  children  dead,  husband  dead,  to  the 
country  from  which  in  such  hope  they  set  forth.  What  a  mistake 
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it  all  seems,  looked  at  from  the  mere  human  point  of  view  !  but  as 
a  life  we  have  seldom  read  one,  even  of  those  which  record  far 
higher  attainments  and  achievements,  than  Dr.  Henderson's,  which 
has  upon  it  a  nobler  stamp  of  earnestness,  self-denial,  perseverance, 
and  even  success,  for  we  must  not  estimate  the  success  of  such  a 
life  merely  by  what  we  see.  To  believe  that  the  spirit  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  achieved  all  this  succumbed  before  the  weakness  of  a 
physical  organism  it  seems  to  us  would  be  little  short  of  madness ; 
the  life  itself  will,  we  hope,  be  one  animation  to  many  a  similar 
struggler,  while  for  itself,  it  is  impossible — it  would  be  impossible,  w  e 
think,  even  regarded  from  the  mere  human  thought,  without  those 
higher  teachings  which  the  story  of  Divine  grace  reveals — not  to 
believe  that  its  existence  runs  along,  still  a  blessed  pow'er,  using  in 
other  spheres  its  courage  and  attainments  for  yet  higher  and  diviner 
purposes ;  not  to  believe  this  is  not  merely  to  ignore  the  whole 
that  Christ  has  taught  us,  but  utterly  despair  of  God. 

As  the  story  of  Dr.  Henderson  fades  into  the  background  for  the 
present,  our  eye  is  arrested  by  a  very  dilferent  and  singularly  complex 
type  of  a  Christian  life,  as  the  tw  o  (too  ?)  bulky  volumes  recording  the 
achievements  of  General  Stonewall  Jackson  loom  in  sight.  Trom  the 
simple  herdboy  who  makes  himself  a  physician,  to  the  strong  soldier 
who  rises,  the  hope  of  a  great  struggling  continent,  mighty  in  rebellion, 
and  flashes  lire  and  sudden  animation  through  all  its  armies,  the  leap 
seems  considerable.  We  are  not  about  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life, 
nor  with  any  degree  of  length  to  review'  Professor  Dabney's  book ; 
in  truth,  it  does  not  commend  itself  as  a  book  very  much  to  English 
tastes,  and  we  do  think  that  for  an  English  puplic  it  might  not  only 
have  been  very  much  curtailed,  but  a  great  many  matters  might  have 
been  omitted.  At  any  rate  it  is  so  with  us;  there  are  matters  upon 
wdiich  w  e  arc  not  about  to  revise  our  judgment.  Slaveholding,  w  hich 
in  these  volumes  is  shown  to  be  a  sacred  Scriptural  institution,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Christ,  transcendantly  blessed,  and  benevolent,  and  phil¬ 
anthropic,  beyond  any  other  means  of  philanthropy  w  hile  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  on  the  contrary,  is  synonymous  with  Atheism.  All 
this,  and  the  right  or  w  rong  of  the  South  in  the  great  struggle,  is  quite 
out  of  our  consideration  ;  w  hat  arrests  us  is  the  form  of  this  strange, 
really  Christian,  slaveholding  soldier.  We  are  not  of  those  who  be¬ 
cause  utterly  unable  to  sec  with  General  Jackson,  or  to  sympathize 
with  his  cause,  w  ould  therefore  deny  to  him  a  place  in  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  tirstborn.  At  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
placent  study  of  such  a  character  is  not  quite  easy,  and  Professor 

•  “  All  the  Christian  pliilantliropy  of  the  rest  of  the  world,’’  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dabney,  vol.  i.,  p,  100,  “  has  not  clone  as  much  for  healheudoin  us 
American  servitude !” 
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Dabney  is  too  provoking  a  biographer  to  assist  a  student  much.  Like 
all  inferior  biographers  his  partiality  becomes  vehement  and  unjust  j 
to  him  General  Jackson  is  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and  such  men 
as  Havelock  and  even  Cromwell  shrink  into  dwarfed  dimensions 
when  regarded  by  his  side.  So  we  will  have  none^  of  Mr.  Dabney  s 
nonsense,  but  attempt  to  look  at  this  strange  Christian  compound  for 
ourselves— not  that  his  biographer  is  destitute  of  power,  far  from^  it, 
he  has  a  very  pretty  and  scenic  way  of  describing  battles  and  setting 
before  his  reader  the  general  run  of  circumstance,  and  surely  we  can 
forgive  him  a  little  for  some  vehement  and  passionate  partizanship, 
only  these  glaring  lights  are  not  the  best  by  which  to  read  a  biography; 
Jackson's  name  is  so  well  known,  and  what  he  was  to  the  Southern 
confederacy  is  so  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  in  these  days  read 
the  newspapers,  that  it  needs  no  recital  on  our  part  to  call  him  back 
to  the  memory  of  our  readers.  What  affects  us  in  his  life  is  that  he 
seems  an  earnest,  Christian  gentleman,  very  capable  of  many  things, 
always — as  may  well  be  supposed — a  well  informed,  strong  soldier ; 
in  days  of  peace  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and’ Artillery  Tactics 
in  Lexington,  possessed  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  understanding,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  always  did  wliat  he  willed  to  accomplish  because 
accompanied  by  a  resolute,  practical  energy,  which  permitted  no  mis¬ 
take  cither  to  himself  or  others.  He  w^as  a  deacon  of  his  church,  a 
firm  believer  in  the  power  of  prayer,  and  very  great  at  prayer-meetings, 
a  slaveholder,  and — to  do  him  all  justice  in  this — apparently  a  benevo¬ 
lent  one,  having  Sabbath  schools  and  such  like  machinery  for  his 
negroes,  in  which  schools  he  was  himself  a  teacher,  upon  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dabney  pleasantly  remarks  that  his  holiness  in  conjunctionvith 
his  slaveholaing  illustrates  that  to  disbelieve  in  the  right  of  slaverv  is 
a  sin  of  ignorance,  which  pollutes  the  soul  and  and  grieves  the  Holy 
Spirit."  He  is  the  type  of  the  Christian  master  of  the  South ;  he  was 
also  a  generally  useful  man,  lectured  on  Inspiration,  and  in  every  way 
approved  himself  as  in  no  respect  a  half-and-half  character.  The  w  ar 
commenced,  and  Jackson  instantly  became  one  of  its  most  considerable 
men  and  leaders,  as  ultimately  perhaps  its  most  considerable;  but  we 
have  been  struck  with  Mr.  Dabney's  verdict  upon  the  North;  he  says 
its  conduct  has  embodied  every  barbarity  w  hich  could  be  practised  by 
Hun,  or  Vandal,  or  Scythian."  We  do  not  know;  we  have  some 
tremendous  documents  published  by  the  North  about  the  South  and 
their  barbarities.  We  leave  all  this,  however,  and  only  refer  to  it  for 
Uic  purpose  of  noticing  the  singular  fact,  that  it  was  this  extraordinary 
Cliri>tian  man  man  of  prayer,  experience,  and  faith,  who  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  and  assuming  command,  declared  that  it  was 
the  true  policy  of  the  South  to  take  no  prisoners ;  to  refuse  all  quarter 
■^that  this  w  ould  be  the  truest  humanity — that  the  war  was  not  to 
be  brought  under  the  rules  of  civilised  warfare— that  all  Northern  sol- 
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(liers  were  to  be  treated  as  cut-tliroats,  and  of  course  murdered  when 
they  were  taken.  Now,  certainly  in  the  li^ht  of  a  fact  like  this,  to 
call  Abolitionism,  as  Mr.  Dabney  does,  fell  fanaticism,  and  to  talk  of 
the  Northerners  as  lluns.  Vandals,  or  Scythians,  is  horribly  amusing. 
It  was  in  the  lirst  strife  that  Jackson  acquired  his  nom  de  plume  of 
StonewalV^  when  the  field  seemed  to  thrill  in  agitation  between  the 
rival  combatants.  General  Bee,  who  had  almost  been  in  despair, 
rallied  the  broken  fragments  of  his  troops,  saying,  There  is 
Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall,  rally  behind  the  Virginians — let 
us  determine  to  die  here,  and  we  will  conquer — follow  me  It  was 

like  a  trumpet  call — he  fell  dead,  but  Jackson^s  was  henceforth  known 
as  the  Stonewall  Brigade;'^  though  we  think  Mr.  Dabney’s dithy- 
rambics  and  Pindarics  lloat  somewhat  too  high  wdien  he  gives  to  the 
term  the  apotheosis  of  immortality.  We  almost  wmnder  that  Mr. 
Dabney  did  not  include  in  his  volumes  the  really  stirring  song,  '^Stone- 
'Svall  Jackson’s  AVhy !  ”  It  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  rebel 
rhymes,  and  really  transfers  whh  photographic  force  the  appearance 
of  the  man,  and  the  blazing  enthusiasm  his  purpose  and  his  presence 
awakened  along  all  the  lines  under  his  command. 


“  STONEWALL  JACKSON’S  WAY.”  -- 

Come,  stack  arms,  men !  Pile  on  the  rails, 
Stir  up  the  camp-firc  bright ;] 

No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails, 

We’ll  make  a  roaring  night. 

Here  Shenandoah  brawls  along, 

There  burly  Blue  Ridge  echoes  strong. 

To  swell  the  brigade’s  rousing  song 
Of  “  Stonewall  Jackson’s  AVay.” 

W  e  see  him  now' — the  old  slouched  hat 
Cocked  o’er  his  eye  askew, 

The  shrewd,  dry  smile,  the  speech  so  pat, 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  true. 

The  “  Blue-Light  Elder ’’knows  ’em  well ; 
Says  he,  “  That’s  Banks — he’s  fond  of  shell ; 

Lord  save  his  soul !  w'e’ll  give  him - ”  well, 

That’s  “  Stonewall  Jackson’s  way.” 


Silence  !  ground  arms  !  kneel  all!  caps  off! 

Old  Blue-Light’s  going  to  pray. 

Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoff ! 

Attention  !  it’s  his  way. 

Appealing  from  his  native  sod, 

\n  forma  pauperis  to  God— 

“  Lay  bare  Thine  arm,  stretch  forth  Thy  rod  ! 
Amen!”  That’s  ”  Stonewall’s  way.” 

He’s  in  the  saddle  now'.  Fall  in  ! 

Steady !  the  whole  brigade  ! 

Hill’s  at  the  ford,  cut  off— we’ll  win 
His  way  out,  ball  and  blade ! 
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What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  i 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn  i 
“Quick-step !  we’re  with  him  before  dawn  . 

That’s  “  Stonewall  Jackson’s  way.” 

The  sun’s  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 
Of  morning,  and  by  George  ! 

Here’s  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  lists, 

Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 

Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before, 

“  Bav’nets  and  grape  !”  near  Stonewall  roarj 
“  Charge,  Stuart !  Pay  off  Ashby’s  score  ! 

Is  “  Stonewall  Jackson’s  w'ay.” 

Ah !  maiden,  wait  and  watch  and  yearn 
For  news  of  Stonewall’s  band  ! 

Ah !  widow',  read  with  eyes  that  burn 
That  ring  upon  thy  hand, 

Ah  !  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on  ! 

Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 

The  foe  had  bettc'r  ne’er  been  born 
That  gets  in  “  Stone  wall’s  way  !  ” 

Such  a  story  as  this  of  Jackson  we  don’t  quite  know  that  we  ever 

read  before.  Cromwell  puzzles  us  in  Ireland  and  in  many  places, 

but  not  at  all  in  the  proportion  of  this  man.  The  intermingling  of 

the  lights  of  religious  passion — fanaticism  we  might  almost  call 

it — with  what  we  have  seen  to  be  even  bloodv  remorselessness  of 

¥ 

})iirpose ;  w  e  did  not  take  up  these  volumes  w  itli  the  intention  of 
follow  ing  him  from  victory  to  victory,  sufficient  to  say  for  these,  that 
he  does  realise,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  idea  of  a  grand  military 
leader.  His  military  tactics,  like  those  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington, 
were  of  the  highest ;  they  were  the  result  of  clear  study  and  shrew  d 
perceptions ;  he  introduced  into  the  field  some  elements  of  warfare 
which,  known  and  tried  perhaps  upon  the  old  continent,  had  the 
etlect  of  originality  and  surprise  and  amazing  effect  upon  the  new. 
()i  these,  perhaps  his  belief  in  the  power  of  rapidity,  while  very 
obvious,  had  the  ellect  of  newness;  he  believed  that  an  army  might 
march  twcnly-livc  miles  a  day  and  tight  a  battle.  But  what  is  per¬ 
tinent  to  our  paper  is,  that  all  this  time  he  kept  liis  mind  and  heart 
still  and  calm,  and  lived  in  all  this  havoc  of  arms  a  life  of  spiritual 
joy.  Let  the  reader  take  the  following  paragraph  as  an  illustration, 
making  some  allowance — as  he  will  always  have  to  make  in  reading 
the  book — for  Mr.  Dabney^s  enthusiasm  for  his  hero 

It  was  a  little  after  the  date  of  the  letter  just  quoted,  that  one  of 
those^  instances  arose  in  which  he  disclosed  to  others  his  spiritual 
emotions.  Ihe  night  was  damp  and  rainy,  w’hen  a  brother  officer  w  hom 
le  greatly  valued  visited  him  on  business.  After  this  was  despatched, 
ackson  seemed  to  have  a  leisure  unw  onted  for  him,  and  urged  his 
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triernl  to  roinain,  and  spend  a  short  time  in  relaxation.  Although  the 
latter  did  not  vet  call  iiiinself  a  Christian  indeed,  he  was  one  lor  whose 
spiritual  good  the  (Jeueral  was  greatly  concerned.  The  conversation 
w'as  soon  insensibly  turned  on  tho  things  of  llodeniption.  His  friend 
related  how  Dr.  S., — the  eminent  minister  mentioned  in  the  last  letter, 
— had  been  understood  by  him  to  declare,  that  the  fear  of  wrath  did 
not  enter  at  all  as  an  element  of  that  godly  sorrow  for  sin  which  marks 
true  repentance,  but  that  it  was  prompted  solely  by  love  and  gratitude. 
The  General  answ’cred  that  the  doctrine  intended  by  Dr.  S.  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  misapprehended  by  him.  For  his  part,  he  supposed  that, 
in  the  new^-born  believer,  both  fear  and  love  actuated  his  repentance. 
But  as  his  assurance  became  more  clear  of  the  lledeemcr’s  mercy  to  his 
soul,  his  obedience  became  less  servile,  and  more  alfectionato,  until,  as 
in  tho  most  favoured  saints,  perfect  love  east  out  fear.  He  then  de- 
elun‘d  that  ho  had  luam  himself  for  a  long  time  a  strangiT  to  fear  of 
WTath,  because  he  knew  and  was  assured  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  soul  ; 
that  he  felt  not  the  faintest  dread  that  he  should  ever  full  under  tho 
wrath  of  God,  although  a  great  sinner,  because  he  knew  that  it  was  for 
ever  reconciled  by  tho  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  that  love  fur  (lod 
and  Christ  was  now  tho  practical  spring  of  all  liis  penitence.  Speaking 
thus,  Jackson  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  wdth  an  impressive  union  of 
liumility  and  solemn  elation,  continued  in  substance  thus:  ‘^Nothing 
earthly  can  mar  my  happiness.  I  know  that  heaven  is  in  store  for  me, 
and  1  should  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  going  there  to-morrow\  Under¬ 
stand  me  :  I  am  not  sick,  I  am  not  stid  ;  God  has  greatly  bh‘sscd  me, 
and  I  have  as  much  to  love  here  as  any  man,  and  life  is  very  bright  to 
me.  But  still,  I  am  ready  to  leave  it  any  day,  without  trepidation  or 
regret,  for  that  heaven  which  I  know  awaits  me,  through  the  mercy  of 
my  heavenly  Father.  And  I  wmuld  not  agree  to  the  slightest  diminu¬ 
tion  of  one  shade  of  my  glory  there” — [Here  he  paused,  as  though  to 
consider  what  terrestrial  measure  he  might  best  select  to  express  the 
largeness  of  his  joys] — “  No ;  not  for  all  the  fame  which  1  have  acquired, 
or  ever  shall  win  in  this  w'orld.”  With  tliesc  words  ho  sank  into  his 
chair,  and  his  friend  retired — awestruck,  as  though  ho  had  seen  the 
lace  of  an  angel.  But  he  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  revelation  made  of 
Jackson’s  master-passion  by  nature,  in  the  object  he  had  chosen  to 
(‘xpress  the  value  of  his  heavenly  inheritance.  It  was  fame !  Not 
wealth,  nor  domestic  joys,  nor  literature  ;  but  wxll-carned  fame.  L('t 
the  young  aspirant  consider  also,  how  even  this  passion,  which  the 
world  calls  the  most  honourable  of  all,  was  chastened  and  cruoilied  in 
-  by  a  nobler  longing. 

Ami  again : — 

“  Our  God  makes  me  so  many  friends!  I  mention  these  things  in 
order  that  you  may  see  how  much  kindness  has  been  shown  me,  and  to 
express  things  for  which  1  should  bo  more  grateful,  and  to  give  you 
renewed  cause  for  gratitude.  .  .  . 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  representations  that  arc  made  of  me. 
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These  things  arc  earthly  an<l  transitory.  There  are  real  and  glorious 
bleysiiiijs,  r  trust,  in  n’serve  tor  us  Wyond  this  lite.  It  is  best  for  us 
to  keep  our  eves  fixed  iipou  the  tbruucof  rioJ,  ami  the  realities  of  a 
more  glorious  existence  l>eyond  the  verge  ot  time.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  belovc'l,  aud  to  have  our  conduct  approved  by  our  fellow-men  ;  but 
this  is  not  worthy  to  be  compareil  with  the  glory  that  is  iu  reservation 
for  us,  in  the  presence  of  the  glorified  Redeemer.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  ot  Christ  our  Saviour  in  all  things,^  kuo\^  ing  that 
there  awaits  us  a  ‘a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.’ 
I  would  not  relinquish  the  slightest  diminution  of  that  glory  for  all  this 
world,  and  all  that  it  can  give.  My  prayer  is  that  such  may  ever  be 
the  feeling  of  my  heart.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  for 
you  not  to  have  anything  written  about  me.  Let  us  follow  the  teaching 
of  inspiration  :  ‘  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thyselt.’  I  appreciate 
the  loving  interest  that  prompted  the  desire.” 

At  Chancellor\  ille,  Jackson’s  brief  but  brilliant  career  was  brought 
to  a  close.  He  was  wounded  by  his  own  men  in  the  closing  skirmishes 
of  the  battle.  It  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  wounded  after 
the  same  fashion.  His  arm  was  amputated,  but  his  frame  succumbed 
before  the  after  fever  of  weakness.  The  same  high  testimonies  to 
the  power  *of  divine  grace  over  the  mind,  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  shine  from  his  lips  in  the  trial  scenes  of  the  last  hours ;  he 
took  his  death  stroke  as  a  providence,  and  resigned  himself  in  perfect 
peace,  saving,  “  I  am  willing  to  abide  bv  the  will  of  mv  Heavenlv 

Father.”  H  is  bed-side,  in  the  close  neighbourhood  to  the  roar  of 
cannon,  was  cheered  by  Watts^  hymns,  sung  at  his  request  by  his 
wife  and  her  brother,  while  his  frame  was  tossing  restlessly  with 
fever. 

In  his  restless  sleep  he  seemed  attempting  to  speak;  and  at  length 
said  audibly,  “Let  us  pass  over  the  river,  and  rest  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees.”  These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  Was  his  soul  wander¬ 
ing  back  in  dreams  to  the  river  of  his  beloved  valley,  the  Shenandoah 
(the  “  river  of  sparkling  waters”),  whose  verdant  meads  and  groves  ho 
had  redeemed  Irom  the  invader,  and  across  whose  floods  he  had  so  often 
won  his  passage  through  the  toils  of  battle  ?  Or  was  he  reaching  for¬ 
ward  across  the  river  ot  Death  to  the  golden  streets  of  the  Celestial  City, 
aud  the  trees  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ?  It  was 
to  these  that  Ciod  was  bringing  him,  through  his  last  battle  and  victory ; 

and  under  their  shade  he  walks  with  the  blessed  company  of  the 
redeemed. 

His  death  createtl  an  immense  panic  through  the  Southern  ranks ; 
Us  funeral  u as  attended  by  all  the  highest  circumstances  of  honour 
u  ebel  (io\ernment  could  command.  Amidst  the  circumstances 
o  greater  j>omp,  one  little  instance  seems  very  pathetic,  after  the 
cottin  had  been  enfolded  in  the  Confederate  fliig: _ 
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The  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  people  were  permitted,  during  tho 
roraainder  of  the  day,  to  enter  and  view  the  features  of  the  dead  for  tho 
last  time.  The  face  was  found  to  In?  in  perfect  rt'pose ;  the  livid  flush 
of  fever  had  passed  away  ;  the  broad  and  lofty  forehead  was  now  smooth 
and  snow  white,  the  cheeks  thin,  and  bronzed  by  sun  and  breeze,  tho 
expressive  mouth  flrmly  closed ;  while  an  exprt'ssion  of  shining  calm 
shed  a  s|H>cies  of  ghostly  radimice  over  the  countenance.  During  the 
whole  afternoon  the  people  streamed  through  the  room — ladies,  legisla¬ 
tors,  old  men,  children,  rugged  soldiers,  in  a  mingled  silent  throng, 
lookeil  a  moment  on  the  dead  face,  and  passed  out  another  way ;  until 
twenty  thousand  persons  had  paid  this  last  tribute  of  atlection.  Tho 
women  brought  some  exotic  or  sweet  flower  to  lay  u|xm  the  eoftiu ;  and 
these  otlerings  became  so  numerous,  that  they  loadixi  tlic  whole  bier, 
and  the  table  on  which  it  rested,  and  rose  to  a  great  heap,  llefore  tho 
]uous  interest  of  the  people  could  be  satistied,  tho  hour  arrived  for 
closing  the  doors,  and  the  oflicials  warned  the  throng  of  people  to  retire. 
Just  then  a  mutilated  veteran  from  .lackson’s  old  division  was  set'll 
anxiously  pressing  through  the  crowil,  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  face  of 
his  beloved  leader.  They  told  him  he  was  too  late,  that  they  wore 
already  closing  up  the  cotHii  for  the  last  time,  and  that  tho  order  had 
been  given  to  clear  the  hall.  Ho  still  struggled  forward,  refusing  to 
take  a  denial,  until  one  of  tho  marshals  of  the  day  was  about  to  exercise 
his  authority  to  force  him  back.  Upon  this,  tho  old  soldier  litled  up 
the  stump  of  his  right  arm  towards  the  heavens,  and  with  tears  running 
down  his  bearded  face,  exclaimed,  “  lly  this  arm,  which  1  lost  for  my 
country,  I  demand  the  privilege  of  seeing  my  Henoral  ouco  more.’* 
Such  an  appeal  as  this  was  irresistible;  and  at  tho  instance  of  tho 
(Tovernor  of  tho  Commonwealth,  tho  pomp  was  arrested  until  this 
humble  comrade  had  also  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  face  of  his  dead 
leader.  And  this  was  tho  last,  and  surely  not  tho  least,  glorious  tribute 
which  was  otlorod  to  him  before  his  remains  were  finally  sealed  up  for 
the  tomb.  The  (loveriiment  shrouded  Jackson  in  their  battle-flag; 
but  the  people  shrouded  him  in  May-tlowcrs.  The  former  contributed  to 
the  funereal  pomp  the  outward  circumstances  of  grandeur,  the  proces¬ 
sion,  the  drooping  banners,  tho  dirge,  and  the  gloomy  thunders  of  the 
burial-salute;  but  tho  true  tribute  paid  to  tho  memory  of  Jackson  was 
that  given  by  the  unprompted  homage  of  the  people.  Xo  ceremonial 
eould  be  so  honourable  to  him  as  the  tears  which  were  dropped  around 
his  corpse  by  almost  every  eye,  and  the  order  and  solemn  quiet  in  which 
the  vast  crowds  assembled  and  dispersed.  No  such  homage  was  ever 
paid  to  an  American. 


Such  is  the  contradictory  character  among  the  types  of  the 
Christian  life;  contradictory,  wc  say,  hut  there  can  he  no  donbt  that 
the  man  felt  that  he  was  fighting  to  found  a  nation.  Syni[>athy  with 
Poles  and  Hungarians,  in  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  he  ellbrts  so 
similar,  is  not  inconsistent  with  absence  of  sympathy  for  the  cause 
which  elicited  the  heroism  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Our  feelings  of 
admiration  for  aiiv  great  national  struggle  must  undergo  a  revulsion, 

c  2 
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wheu  the  independence  and  freedom  to  secure  which  the  sword  is  un¬ 
sheathed  are  defined  to  be  an  indepemlence  in  the  having  and  hold¬ 
ing,  buying  and  selling  slaves ;  and  such  Professor  Dabney  admits 
to  be  the  oiigiii  of  the  struggle.  But  we,  whose  feelings  are  separated 
from  any  blind  partisanship  with  strife,  can  atiord  instructively  to 
note  in  this  life  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere 
and  circumstances  of  a  country  atlect  and  influence  all  a  man  s  per¬ 
ceptions.  Intelligent,  highly  Christian,  benevolent  in  many  of  his 
ideas,  a  man  of  prayer  and  immense  faith,  a  trenioulous  Calvinist, 
one  would  suppose  of  the  lidwardian  school,  when  he  came  to  the 
battle-field,  he  simply  seems  extraordinarily  sanguinary,  ready  at  one 
instant  to  shoot  down  like  dogs  a  regiment  of  men,  who,  having  tul- 
filled  their  period  of  service,  declined  to  serve  again,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  to  be  treated  as  mutineers,  establishing  a  claim  to  benevolence 
and  a  disregard  to  human  life,  and  proclaiming  his  law  of  butchery 
to  supersede  the  laws  of  civilised  warfare,  and  then  sitting  down  to 
the  !Xew  Testament  with  a  peace  jiassing  all  understanding,  in  his 
spirit.  It  presents  a  singular  picture;  yet  perhaps  it  some,  and 
many  of  our  lives  running  along  in  a  far  less  passionate  current,  had 
to  be  recorded,  we  should  find  that  the  merciful  judgment  many 
would  be  indisposed  to  permit  to  Jackson  we  should  need  to  have 
extended  to  ourselves.  There  are  Christian  lives  that  will  not  develop 
straight  up  like  a  poplar,  they  are  full  of  knots  and  gnarls  and  awk¬ 
ward  twists  ;  the  master  current  is  strong  and  vehement ;  it  will  not 
settle  into  branches  of  fine  abstract  and  aesthetic  propriety.  We  are 
not  worshippers  of  that  cast  of  character  of  which  Jackson  was  a  type ; 
our  estimate  of  him  altogether  must  be  a  much  lower  one  than  his 
eulogistic  biographers.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  highest  and 
most  human  grandeur  of  soul  would  be  found  very  much  w  anting  in 
him.  lie  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  passionate  and  tremendous 
moment ;  this  was  very  much  what  may  be  called  his  glory  ;  but  he 
reads  an  instructive  lesson  to  those  of  us  w  ho  think  that  all  Christian 
life  must  be  cut  out  after  the  same  pattern. 

From  the  incarnation  ot  successful  military  achievement — the  strong 
soldier,  all  energy  amidst  the  storm  and  shock  of  cannons  and  the 
tramp  of  armies,  what  a  change  to  the  life  of  the  quiet  English 
vicarage  a  vicarage  so  especially  tranquil  as  that  must  have  been 
in  which  the  hallow’cd  lite  ol  the  venerable  William  Marsh  w’as  passed ! 
His  honoured,  indefatigable,  and  excellent  daughter  has  put  w  ell  to- 
gether  the  materials  composing  the  much-desired  memorial,  and 
probably,  bad  we.  made  this  life  the. chief  circumstance,  of  this  paper 
many  of  our  readers  w’ould  have  been  well  pleased.  The  praise  and 
lo\e  of  the  good  man  are  in  many  churches  beyond  his  own,  and  in  his 
own,  o\er  that  large  surface  of  Church  of  Englandism  known  especially 
as  the  Evangehcal,  or  Low  Church.  Born  in  1775,  he  died  in  1801, 
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and  at  this  great  age  his  sun  set  in  as  serene  and  quiet  a  sky  as  any 
Christian  could  ever  hope  to  know.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Charles 
Marsh,  and  the  descendant  of  an  old  Norman  family,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  biographer,  though  certainly  the  name  is  not 
Norman.  His  life  is  one  of  those  uiiagitated  streams  knowing  no¬ 
thing  of  the  force  of  the  mountain  torrent  or  the  broad  river,  quietly 
urging  its  way  along — a  very  sweet  blessing — through  comparatively 
sheltered  scenes.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  several  spheres  of 
labour.  After  a  curacy  of  eleven  years  at  St.  Lawrcnce^s,  and  then 
seven  years  at  Basildon,  we  find  him  at  Brighton,  recommended  to 
the  incumbency  of  St.  Jameses;  a  church  which  has  presented  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  the  *  remarkable  extremes  of  which  the  Church  of 
England  is  capable — from  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Maitland  of  the  cx- 
i  remc  Evangelical  school  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Purchas,  the  editor  of 
the  Dircctorium,  ]\rr.  Marsh,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  settle  long 
ill  Brighton.  lie  was  removed  by  the  same '^admirable  parochial 
system,’*  as  the  Earl  of  Derby  calls  it,  which  some  years  after  broke 
Frederick  Robertson’s  heart  and  thiished  his  days,  ’fhe  veto  was 
with  the  vicar —vicars  are  jealous,  and  do  not  like  to  see  men  likely 
to  be  too  influential  in  their  parish,  any  more  than  we  suppose  would 
Nonconformist  divines  had  they  the  same  measure  of  power.  The 
vicar  would  not  give  the  word,  and  William  Marsh  was  called 
to  Colchester,  subse(piently  to  Birmingham,  from  which  place  his 
name  shed  a  rich  aromatic  influence.  A  pretty  instance  we  re¬ 
member,  and  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  it  produced  in  this 
volume,  of  the  appearance,  we  think,  about  1835,  of  .lolni  Angell 
James  and  Mr.  Marsh  on  the  platform  of  the  Bible  Society  at 
Exeter  Hall,  and  the  way  they  dealt  with  each  other’s  names,  and 
their  imaginary  accounts  of  their  journey  up  to  town  and  journeys 
back,  form  as  })leasant  a  little  e])isode  as  we  ever  remember  in  our 
experience  of  public  meetings  ;  as  that  public  meeting  w'as,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  best  we  ever  attended  in  our  lives.  From 
Rirmingham  we  find  him  in  Leamington,  and  from  Leamington,  in 
confirmed  old  age,  to  the  homes  of  the  sunset,  the  rectory  of 
Beckenham,  and  the  living  of  Beddington — places  w  ithin  an  easy 
drive  of  each  other,  and  these,  in  that  old  age,  in  the  clear  and 
healthy  possession  of  his  spiritual  light  and  strength,  and  with  a 
frame  w  Inch  felt  very  gently  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  at  last,  to 
adopt  the  title  given  by  his  daughter  to  the  chapter  in  which  she 
recites  the  closing  scenes,  went  through  the  flood  on  foot.”  A 
life  and  character  Tike  that  of  William  Marsh  are  beyond  criticism. 
A  reviewer  may  think  perhaps  that  the  biography  has  too  much  of 
this,  or  of  that,  too  incessant  a  quotation,  for  instance,  of  poems  and 
hymns,  for  perfect  good  taste  in  telling  a  biographic  story ;  may 
fancy  he  sees  too  much  of  love  for  the  introduction  of  aristocratig 
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ii&uic  aiid  surrouiulings — tor  AA  illiftui  Marsli  lived  \ci^  niuch  among 
those  lords  and  ladies,  dukes  and  duchesses,  and  \\ealthy  circles  yho 
found  their  sentiments  in  unison  with  his  own  but  these  are  slight 
things,  though  the  last  especially,  when  it  insrks  a  biogiaphy,  is  not 
admirable  j  but  the  lite  itself  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  pre-eminent  holi¬ 
ness,  and  simple  consecration  to  the  best  interests  of  the  souls  of 
men'  and  the  giving  prominence  to  the  great,  simjile  doctrines  of 
grace,  revealed  in  the  person  and  work  and  life  of  the  Saviour  j 
it  is  a  life  not  to  make  a  man  critical,  but  huinble,  in  the  assurance  it 
gives  of  the  singleness  of  its  aim  and  the  peace  and  security  of  its 
faitli.  With  all  this,  of  course,  there  goes  also  the  feeling  that  it  was 
a  life  not in  trouble  as  other  inen^s^'— no  great  griefs,  no  great  losses 
seem  to  have  shocked  it  and  almost  torn  it  from  its  steadfastness ; 
the  family  circle  seems  to  have  been  one  of  quietness  and  blessedness. 
Dr.  Marsh  w’as  not  a  bustling  Churchman,  he  had  no  great  ambi¬ 
tions  apparently ;  ])erhaps,in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  as  a 
clergyman,  he  was  unsuccessful,  no  man  could  more  have  adorned  the 
bench;  he  seems  the  very  ideal  of  what  a  bishop  should  be,  but  no 
Church  jirefermcnts  of  any  kind  waited  upon  him ;  no  honours  and 
rich  emoluments  such  as  the  Church  of  England  has  it  in  her  pow  er 
to  bestow  upon  her  sons ;  and  this  is  to  his  honour,  for,  doubtless, 
they  might  have  been  his,  had  he  chosen  to  avail  himself  of  such 
means  as  w  ere  at  his  command  for  the  procuring  of  such  dignities, 
llis  life  is  the  story  of  a  quiet  and  a  very  useful  heart,  narrow  in 
view’,  we  cannot  doubt.  When  W’as  there  ever  a  wnde-minded  Low- 
Churchman  ?  though  we  have  no  doubt,  when  he  shook  hands  with 
such  Nonconformists  as  were  likely  to  come  into  his  circle,  he  gave 
not  two  fngersy  but  his  whole  heart  with  his  hand.  lie  was  a 
thorougli  C’hurchman,  and  to  such  as  he,  we  have  no  doubt,  the 
Church  of  England  seems ‘Mlie  perfection  of  beauty  shining  out  of 
Mount  Zion.'^  Witli  no  sense,  we  fancy,  and  no  ear  for  the  dreary 
sounds  of  sorrow  which  run  tlirougli  all  this  miserable  world,  he  had 
an  instant  sense  of  the  troubles,  sorrows,  and  sins,  within  the  circle 
of  his  work,  and  he  sought  to  the  utmost  to  alleviate  them ;  probably 
the  world  seemed  to  him  to  be  full  of  blessings,  if  men  w  ould  but 
find  them,  and  to  the  utmost  measure  of  his  power  he  sought  to 
guide  them  to  the  places  w’here  they  might  be  found ;  and  how  suc¬ 
cessful  he  was  !  His  benevolence,  unused,  apparently,  to  sound  those 
depths  which  send  their  moaniiigs  up  from  the  statistics  of  political 
economists,  and  the  revelation  ot  great  citic’s,  took  a  tangible,  but 
Act  a  kind  ot  rural  poetu'al  kind  ot  ^hape,  like  the  following  i — 
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nery  shed,  belonging  to  Mr.  M'Ruc,  ^vho,  IVoiii  first  to  last,  forwarded 
these  plans  for  their  religious  benefit  with  hearty  good-will.  It  had 
been  mentioned  by  a  daughter-in-law  of  Mr.  M‘Hae,  that  many  of  these 
men  would  probably  eease  to  attend  alter  the  week  of  the  Epsom  races. 
She  said  it  had  become  an  almost  universal  practice  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  for  the  working-men  to  spend  the  “  Derby-da}'’  on  the  race-course, 
and  this  frequently  resulted  in  betting  and  hard  drinking,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  in  making  homes  miserable  for  days  afterwards.  She  ear¬ 
nestly  urged,  therefore,  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  men  to 
relinquish  the  holiday  at  Epsom. 

Alter  some  consideration,  and  with  a  great  dread  of  being  hard  upon 
working-men,  by  seeking  to  deprive  them  of  one  of  their  few  pleasures 
before  they  had  found  higher  and  greater  ones,  it  was  at  length  suggested 
to  them  by  their  friend,  at  one  of  their  ]lible-readings,  that  if,  on 
consideration,  they  found  that  they  could  not  ask  for  the  blessing  of 
(fod  to  go  with  them  to  the  race-course,  and  if  they  felt  that  the  day’s 
amusement  would  probably  end  in  sin,  would  they  seek  tho  help  of  God 
to  enable  them  to  give  it  up?  And  it  was  added  that,  in  this  case, 
though  a  tea-party  seemed  a  poor  exchange  for  the  excitement  of 
attending  the  races.  Dr.  Marsh  would  most  gladly  welcome  them  to 
the  Kectory  for  the  afternoon,  and  that  he  and  his  family  would 
endeavour  to  make  it  as  pleasant  to  them  as  they  could.  They  were 
requested  to  take  time  for  consideration,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days, 
out  of  above  a  hundred  hands,”  all  save  three  sent  in  their  names  to 
accept  the  invitation.  To  soften  the  sacrifice,  and  to  extend  the  pleasure, 
their  wives  and  widowed  mothers  were  asked  to  accompany  them,  and 
the  use  of  the  park  was  obtained  in  order  that  they  might  have  cricket 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;  and  as  Mr.  M'llao  kindly  provided 
refreshment  there  at  noon,  they  were  able  to  enjoy  a  whole  holiday. 

At  three  o’clock  they  walked  in  procession  from  the  park,  and  were 
received  at  the  rectory  gate,  where  llow'ers  and  coloured  favours  had 
been  previously  prepared,  to  bo  distributed  by  ladies  wdio  came  to  assist 
at  the  tea-party.  The  tea  was  spread  in  a  picturesque  part  of  the 
rectory  grounds ;  and,  after  a  hearty  meal,  some  sacred  verses  were  sung 
by  the  women  who  worked  at  a  paper-mill  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Carshalton,  where  the  rector  had  most  kindly  given  his  sanction,  at  the- 
request  of  tho  mill-w’orkers,  for  a  weekly  Bible-reading  to  be  held  by 
one  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  family. 

The  sirginur  ended,  and  nra^'cr  bnvinpr  l.ren  ^fiVrrd  hy  ^Ir. 
thev  i  ■ »  •  !!)'•  I '  *•  .  - •  ^ .  d  .  '  ? 

.U. 

.'flW  t  Itf'.ttvci.  ..to 

Tlie  paili  10  glory  and  perpetual  joy, 

he  spoke  to  them  on  tho  happiness  of  “  being  found  w  ith  Christ”  and  of 
being  employed  in  His  service. 

iSix  months  afteiwvards,  au  unbeliever,  referring  to  that  address,  said. 

Eighteen  years  before,  1  had  a  great  shake  away  from  Christianity  by 
a  clergyman  treating  me  in  a  very  hoity-toity  w'ay.  1  have  been  a  Het- 
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thinker  ever  since.  But  I  got  a  great  shake  back  towards  Christianity 
when  I  heard  your  father  speak  about  faith  in  his  Saviour  naaking  him 
happy ;  and  yet  not  so  much  by  what  he  said  as  by  the  sight  of  his 
face.*  It  did  your  heart  good  to  look  at  it.” 

And  is  not  this  useful  ?  Wliile  some  of  us  talk  about  human 
wretchedness,  this  good  clergyman,  perhaps;  did*  not  see  all  of  it  so 
clearly  ;  his  nature  was,  perhaps,  not  fitted  to  feel  it  so  profoundly ; 
but  lie  used  to  the  uttermost  all  his  gifts  and  songlit  to  alleviate  that 
which  he  knew. 

AVe  can  only  give  to  this  valuable  and  beautiful  biography  a  fer¬ 
vent  and  loving  good-will,  with  sincere  hopes  that  through  it  the  be¬ 
loved  clergyman  may  speak  again,  and  exercise,  through  its  pages,  the 
sweet  influence  of  his  high,  hallowed,  most  holy  life. 

Wc  could  have  wished  to  have  said  much  of  another  saintly  person 
of  (piite  another  order,  whose  biography  is  included  in  the  list  with 
which  we  have  prefaced  this  paper.  The  high-born  Marchesa  Guilia 
Falletti,  not  a  Low-Church  lady,  on  the  contrary,  a  Homan  Catholic — 
the  Elizabeth  Fry  of  Italy — the  great  reformer  of  the  Turin  prisons. 
Born  in  the  old  castle  of  Maulevrier  in  La  Vendee,  she  felt  that 
kind  of  thirst  to  do  good  which  becomes  a  torment  to  some  souls ; 
her  ear  was  quickened,  her  heart  w  as  aw^akened  to  the  more  horrible 
and  repulsive  forms  of  human  woe,  and  in  this  most  painfully  and  yet 
blessedly  interesting  life  we  leave  the  chronicles  of  what  the  lady  did, 
(specially  among  the  poorest,  most  criminal,  and  abandoned  women 
— a  very  diflerent  type  of  Christian  life  to  either  of  those  which  has 
passed  before  us — that  Christian  activity  in  which  the  life  does  not 
move  mechanically,  but'linds  the  heartache  all  the  while  it  works,  and 
seeks  to  do  good  with  something  of  the  painful  stress  w’itli  wdiich  a 
mother  w'atches  a  fevered  infant.  But  the  space  is  exhausted,  and  if 
we  attempt  an  account  of  the  benevolent  Marchesa,  it  must  be  in 
some  other  paper. 

And  so,  also,  of  the  Christian  merchant,  Robert  Browm,  and  the 
})ioneer  of  the  temjieraiice  reformation  in  Ireland,  Dr.  Edgar — each, 
we  hope,  a  worthy  illustration  of  a  high  Christian  life  in  other  de¬ 
partments.  Dr.  Edgar^s,  especially,  an  active  and  wdl-marked  life, 
illustrated  by  rich  eloquence,  and  learning,  and  usefulness,  and  w  Inch 
his  many  admirers  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  will  be  glad  to 
receive. 

Our  little  purpose  in  this  paper  has  been,  from  the  biographies 
which  have  come  to  us  within  only  a  few’  weeks,  to  point  to  the  many- 
wa\  s  in  wlncli,  w  ith  marked  individuality,  Christian  lives  develop  them¬ 
selves,  each  with  its  own  fruit. of  eariuist-ness- and  consistency,  and 
each  illusiratiiig  the  tntorings  of  divine  grace;  but  like  pine-tree, 

fir-tree,  and  box  together,  not  all  the  same,  but  inviting  in  variety  in 
the  great  garden, 
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WE  most  heartily  thank  !Mr.  Gladstone  for  this  very  vigorous 
translation  of  a  book  which,  however  its  title  may  repel  the 
reader  as  giving  only  the  promise  of  a  dreary  waste  of  theological 
absurdity,  is  in  reality  to  our  minds  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  de¬ 
lightful  historical  resumes  of  the  history  of  a — fancy,  thought,  error, 
what  the  reader  will,  and  its  influence  on  the  objective  activities  of 
nations  and  churchcws,  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  read.  Its  pages 
teem  with  weighty  learning  and  references  to  an  immense  succession 
of  theological  disputants.  From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  style  is  remarkably  lively  and  fresh ;  the  reader 
is  unceasingly  interested  in  each  phase  of  the  remarkable  thought. 
Sometimes  the  words  of  the  delineations  of  the  disputes  have  even  a 
poetic  graphicness,  wnile  the  work  itself  is,  of  course,  chiefly  in¬ 
tended  for  theologians  and  those  interested  in  tracing  up  the  stream 
of  a  false  doctrine.  We  believe  it  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  we 
in  this  country  possess;  certainly,  on  the  Protestant  side  of  the 
(juestion ;  its  details  would  be  truly  astounding  to  us  had  we  not  been 
for  some  time  acquainted  with  the  amazing  hyperboles  in  the  elabo¬ 
rate  dissertation  of  Passaglia  on  the  Prerogative  of  Mary,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  the  most  stupendous  apology  for  the  heresy ;  and 
with  this  the  long  and  elaborate  essay  of  Father  Harper  on  the  Imma¬ 
culate  Concc})tion  in  his  work  entitled  Peace  through  the  Truth,  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Pusey^s  Eirenicon ;  the  developments  of  which  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin,  the  audacious  claims  now  present¬ 
ed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  on  her  behalf,  and  the  blasphemous  wor¬ 
ship  offered  to  her  and  ascriptions  given  to  her,  such  as  : — **  Mary  so 
loved  the  world  that  she  gave  her  only  begotten  8on;^^'‘Mary 
the  co-Kedem})tress  with  Jesus  of  man,  the  Centre  of  Creation,  the 
Complement  of  the  Trinity,^^  &c.,  &c.,  terms  which,  with  thou¬ 
sands  like  them,  are  the  natural  exj)ression  of  the  faith  of  the 
Romish  Church,  and  the  publication  and  popularization  of  which  by 
Dr.  Pusey  has  been  (as  Dr.  New  man  felicitously  describes  it)  a  cata¬ 
pult  w’ith  the  name  of  an  olive  branch  ;  and  has  created  such  a  con- 
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steruatioii,  that  the  Lublin  Review,  aud  other  writers  of  equal 
einiiieucc,  have  beeu  attempting  either  to  set  aside  or  justify  Dr. 
Fuse)  ’s  charges  ever  since.  All  these  and  other  like  literary  matters 
have  niade  us  pretty  familiar  with  the  development  and  modern  form 
of  the  error,  and  thus  moditied  that  amazement  which  the  work  of 
Dr.  Freuss  is  calculated  to  create.  We  thank  the  writer  and 
translator  thoroughly,  because  it  seems  to  us  most  desirable  for  the 
guardianship  of  Protestant  doctrines  and  interests  that  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  heresy  and  its  j)resent  conditions  should  be  clearly 
known.  The  Church  of  Home  since  1863-1864  has  declared,  by  the 
Fopc  in  Council,  that  whoever  does  not  believe  in  the  Immaeulate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  that  is,  that  she  was  conceived  and  born 
without  any  taint  of  original  sin,  will  be  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Church  and  damned  everlastingly.  The  fact  that  Scripture  is  alto¬ 
gether  silent  upon  this  matter  is  of  no  consequence  or  account,  it  is 
decided  that  “in  order  to  make  a  certain  ojnnion  into  a  dogma 
“  there  is  no  need  of  testimony  out  of  Holy  Scripture ;  tradition 
“  alone  without  any  written  witness  is  sullicient  of  itself.^’ 

But  what  interest  have  we  in  the  heretical  harlequinadiugs  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  its  blessings  as  a  Church  would  do  us  no  good, 
and  at  present,  if  it  open  all  the  floodgates  of  its  immense  Billings¬ 
gate  of  eloquence  upon  us  in  cursing  and  swearing,  it  would  do  us 
no  harm,  therefore,  why  should  we  meddle  with  its  vices  of  creed? 
to  which  we  may  reply,  while  we  know  those  who  turn  affectionately 
towards  Home  arc  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by  any  tax  levied  on 
their  faith,  it  is  still  very  desirable  that  those  who  profess  to  be 
Protestants,  and  those  perhaps  who  look  with  kindly  eyes  towards 
Home,  should  know  what  she  exacts  from  the  understandings  of  her 
devotees.  Then  this  doctrine  in  its  development  furnishes  a  fine 
crucial  test ;  let  Fassaglia  aud  Father  Harper  say  what  they  will,  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  seems  to  us  a  fine  argimentum  ad  /lominem 
against  Home.  In  the  avowal  of  it,  it  severs  itself  from  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  that  of  course  ;  but  it  severs  itself  from  its  own  canon,  it  severs 
itself  from  tradition  as  well,  and  in  fact,  the  Church  which  professes 
to  be  higher  than  all  opinion,  the  enlightener,  commander,  aud 
leader  of  all  opinion  shows  itself  to  be  following  the  wake  of  it. 
Our  readers  would  be  greatly  amused  if  we  brougiit  logetlier  all  ilie 
tcpiiis  .appropriated  to  -War\  In  lin*  writers  who  nave  ueieiKicu  liie 
doctrine,  and,  perhaps,  ('specially  by  the  singular  application  and 
nu'aning  given  to  those  texts  which  are  supposed  to  favour  it. 

itli  this,  of  course,  goes  a  thoroughly  wiclani  perversion  and  mis¬ 
statement  ot  Froicstaut  feelings  and  expressions  about  Mary.  We 
meet  with  them  in  all  Catholic  writers,  even  in  the  most  lenient  and 
charitable  ol  all,  lather  Xewman  himself;  aud  therefore  we  cheer- 
full}  at  once  express  what  we  believe  is  the  feeling  of  all  religious 
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Protestants,  that  ^fary,  the  luother  of  our  Lord,  uas  doubtless  **  the 
‘^inost  highly  favoured  among  woinen/^  ‘‘lie  that  is  mighty  inagni- 
“  fied  her  ;  we  regard  her  with  eminent  atlectioii  and  reverence ;  little 
hesitation  can  we  have  in  saying,  Blessed  must  she  be,  and  “  all 
“  generations  shall  call  her  blessed,^’  who  bare  the  blessed  body  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Yet  we  cannot  but  recollect  that  when  a  certain 
woman  in  the  crowd,  smitten  no  doubt  into  tenderness  and  joy  by 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  said  “  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and 
“  the  breast  that  fed  thce,^’  lie,  as  if  to  rej)el  the  future  heresy  in  its 
infancy,  said,  “  Yi\\,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God 
“  and  keep  it  a  text  not  very  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  to  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin.  We 
should  think  it  probable  that  she  was  the  holiest  human  creature 
that  ever  lived  since  the  fall  ;  but  who  shall  dare  to  give  to  her 
Divine  functions  and  attributes,  and  describe  the  qualities,  character, 
and  manner  of  her  birth  ?  We  do  not  know  that  she  was  holier 


than  other  holy  women.  We  do  know  that  she  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  but  of  her  origin  we  know  nothing  ; 
we  are  in  utter  darkness.  AVc  cannot  rear  fancies  into  creeds,  and 
compound  the  sophisms  of  human  opinion  and  notion  and  tradition 
into  a  house  of  faith.  We  love  Ylary  and  her  memory  ;  we  cannot 
adore  her.  “  Then  you  shall  be  damned,^^  says  Pope  Pius.  YVe 
believe  in  the  Immaculate  holiness  of  our  Lord,  for  the  history  of 
His  birtH  is  distinctly  given  to  us  in  Scripture,  but  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  of  the  Virgin,  Scripture  says  nothing.  YVe  are  able 
to  believe  nothing.  “Then  you  shall  infallibly  and  surely  be 
“damned,^^  says  Pius  IX.  in  his  inetlable  Bull.)  It  is  a  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  way  of  talking,  but  his  a  way  Borne  has,  as  our  Uncle  Toby 
said,  “  Our  soldiers  swore  awfully  in  Planders,  but  they  never  swore 
“  like  this.’^  We,  however,  who  do  not  supj)ose  our  future  destiny 
hangs  u[)on  the  decision  of  Popes  and  Councils,  can  take  it  very 
coolly.  Meantime,  it  is  curious,  as  we  have  hinted,  what  titles  arc 
given  as  the  prerogatives  of  Mary.  Indeed,  we  wish  that  Dr.  Preuss 
had  collected  them  together  ;  they  would  have  furnished  a  strange 
illustrative  appendix  to  his  historical  argument.  Just  as  when  wc 
enter  a  Popish  Cathedral  we  notice  that  all  the  tapers  and  the 
flowers  shine  and  blossom  round  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  some,  or  but  few,  round  the  altar  of  our  Lord,  so  this  doctrine 
transfers  all  terms  of  homage  and  all  the  tyj)cs  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  Him  tn  her.  “  It  is  certain,^^  say  I'assaglia  and  such  writers, 
“that  the  ark  of  Xoah  and  the  )ad(h‘r  flacob  heludd  at  Ih'lhel  are 
“emblems  of  the  special  prerogative's  of  YJary.’^  “  Slie  is  the  holy 
“  ground  on  which  Moses  belu'ld  tlu'  bush  liurning  with  llre.^'  ‘*  IShe 
is  the  Holy  Land  and  Sion.’^  Y\  e  should  weary  ourselves  and  our 
readers  if  we  attempted  to  (piotc  as  we  might,  occupying  even  pages, 
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such  terms  applied  to  her.  It  is  she  who  is  beheld  in  Solomon’s 
song  coming  up  out  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
beloved.  The  magnificent  description  of  Wisdom  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  which  we  had  supposed  to  be  the  glorious  de¬ 
signation  and  property  of  our  Lord—'*  The  Lord  possessed  me  in 
**  the  beginning  of  his  ways  before  his  works  of  old,’  &c.,  &c. — turns 
out  to  be  a  prophetic  declaration  regarding  the  Virgin.  She  is  the 
Pr(edium  et  Habitaculim  of  God  ;  she  is  Regina  et  Domina  Uni- 
rersoritm.  Tlie  Apocrypha,  of  course,  yields  many  passages  which 
wc  could  suspect  of  an  easy  twist  in  this  direction  ;  but  it  is  amazing 
that  the  first  promise  in  Genesis,  ''  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,”  should  turn  out  to  be  a  conclusive  Scriptural 
argument  that  Mary  alone  could  be  intended  in  the  text,  and  the 
liublin  Review,  vol.  xli,  1856,  devotes  several  pages  to  shew  it. 
Ilicse  writers  tell  us  that  the  Catholic  idea  of  Mary  is  the  grandest 
idea  that  ran  jiossibly  occupy  the  human  mind  next  to  that  of 
Almighty  God.”  The  regard  to  Mary  is  the  test  and  infallible 
work  of  the  true  Church.  O  dear,  Po])e  Pius  IX.,  we  cannot  believe 
all  this  ;  we  cannot  take  in  all  this.  We  love  Mary,  but  high  above 
Mary  we  look  uj)  to  and  see  all  our  hope  of  salvation  centring  in 
Maiy^’s  Son  and  Saviour.  Then,”  says  our  friendly  and  pleasant 
speaking  Pope,  You  will  surely  and  infallibly  be  damned.”  Again 
we  say  we  can’t  help  it,  the  thing  hasn’t  a  shred  of  Scripture  to 
support  it.  We  find  in  it  no  correspondence  either  to  om*  human 
wants,  human  atlection,  or  human  reason ;  it  is  a  preposterous  and 
insolent  innovation  upon  the  limitations  of  faith  ;  in  itself  as  worthy 
of  Rome  as  to  receive  it  would  be  unworthy  of  us. 

No  doubt  the  hankering  of  human  nature  after  the  marvellous  in 
the  very  early  ages  of  the  Church  originated  morbid  dreams,  illustrat¬ 
ing  these  vain  desires.  If  Mary  was  to  receive  the  devotions  of  the 
C’hurch,  it  became  necessary  that  she  should  be  regarded  as  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  and  triumphant  over  death.  Scrijiture  says  nothing 
about  this,  nor  have  we  the  remotest  reason  for  believing  it.  Pro¬ 
testants  have  very  likely  often  wondered — those  who  are  not  learned 
in  the  bre\  iaiy  and  feslivals  of  the  Romish  Church — what  can  be 
meant  by  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Even  tradition 
is  silent,  but  that  Church  has  chosen  to  impose  the  belief  and  to  fix 
a  season  for  the  celebration  of  the  ascension  or  assumption  of  the 
body  of  ^lary  into  heaven.  Her  dust  is  not  waiting  for  the  morning 
of  the  Resurrection.  She  died,  the  place  of  her  sepulchre  kuow^eth 
no  man  ;  after  her  death  she  was  instantly  raised  and  glorified.  Dr. 
Newman  puts  this  doctrine  in  his  charming  and  beautiful  languaige, 
taking  cart*  to  ttdl  us,  as  he  pretaces  the  story,  that  ‘‘the  evidence  of 
“  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  declaration  of  the  Church.  We  must  take 
her  word  then  without  proof,  because  she  is  sent  from  God  to 
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Netcman  on  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  ‘^9 

‘‘  teach  as ;  and  that  we  do  so,  is  the  test  wliether  we  be  really 
Catholics  or  no.^’  And  then  follows  his  version  of  the  wonderful 
story  which,  as  j)robably  few  of  our  readers  have  read,  either  in  itself 
or  in  his  version  of  it,  wc  will  i)artially  (piote. 

Come,  my  dear  brethren,  I  would  not  weary  you  with  argument  in  a 
festive  season,  when  wc  should  offer  to  the  lilessed  Virgin  the  homage 
of  our  love  and  joy,  rather  than  of  our  philosophy ;  yet,  let  me  finish  ns 
1  have  begun; — I  will  be  brief,  and  bear  with  me  if  I  view  her  bright 
Assumption,  as  1  have  done  her  immaculate  purity,  rather  as  a  point  of 
doctrine,  than  as  a  theme  for  devotion. 

It  was  surely  fitting  then,  it  was  becoming,  that  she  should  be  taktui 
up  into  heaven  and  not  lie  in  the  grave  till  ChrisVs  second  coming, 
who  had  passed  a  life  of  sanctity  and  of  miracle  such  as  hers.  ^ 

*  Or  who  can  conceive,  that  that  virginal  frame,  which 

never  sinned,  was  to  undergo  the  death  of  a  sinner  ?  AVhy  should  she 
share  the  curse  of  Adam,  who  had  no  share  in  his  fall?  “  Dust  thou 
art,  and  into  dust  thou  shalt  return,”  was  the  sentence  upon  sin  ;  she 
then  who  was  not  a  sinner,  fitly  never  saw  corruption.  She  died  then, 
my  brethren,  because  even  our  Lord  and  Saviour  died  ;  she  died,  as  she 
Buttered,  because  she  was  in  this  world,  because  she  was  in  a  state  of 
things  in  which  suffering  and  death  are  the  rule.  She  lived  under 
their  external  sway  ;  and,  as  she  obeyed  Ciesar  by  coming  for  enrolment 
to  Bethlehem,  so  did  she,  when  God  willed  it,  yield  to  the  tyranny  of 
death,  and  was  dissolved  into  soul  and  body,  as  well  as  others.  But 
though  she  died  as  well  as  others,  she  died  not  as  others  die ;  for,  through 
the  merits  of  her  Son,  by  whom  she  was  what  she  was,  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  which  in  her  had  anticipated  sin,  which  had  filled  her  with 
light,  which  had  purified  her  flesh  from  all  defilement,  she  had  been 
saved  from  disease  and  malady,  and  all  that  weakens  and  decays  the 
bodily  frame.  Original  sin  had  not  been  found  in  her,  by  the  wear  of 
her  senses,  and  the  waste  of  her  frame,  and  the  decrepitude  of  years, 
propagating  death.  She  died,  but  her  death  was  a  mere  fact,  not  an 
effect ;  and,  when  it  was  over,  it  ceased  to  be.  She  died,  that  she  might 
live;  she  died  as  a  matter  of  form  or  (as  1  may  cull  it)  a  ceremony,  in 
order  to  fulfil,  what  is  called,  tlie  debt  of  nature, — not  primarily  for 
herself  or  because  of  sin,  but  to  submit  licrself  to  her  condition,  to 
glorify  God,  to  do  what  her  Son  did  ;  not  liowever  as  lier  Son  and 
Saviour,  with  any  suffering  for  any  special  end  ;  not  with  a  martyr’s 
death,  for  her  martyrdom  had  boon  in  living ;  not  as  an  atonement,  for 
man  could  not  make  it,  and  One  had  made  it,  and  made  it  for  all  ;  but 
in  order  to  finish  her  course,  and  to  receive  her  crown. 

And  therefore  she  died  in  private.  It  became  Him,  who  died  for  the 
world,  to  die  in  the  world’s  sight;  it  became  the  Great  Sacrifice  to  bo 
lifted, up  on  high,  as  a  light  that  could  not  be  hid.  But  she,  the  lily 
of  Eden,  who  had  always  dwelt  out  of  the  sight  of  man,  fittingly  d'd 
she  die  in  the  garden’s  shade,  and  amid  the  sweet  flowers  in  wliich  she 
had  lived.  Her  departure  made  no  noise  in  the  world.  The  Chuich 
went  about  her  common  duties,  preaching,  converting,  suffering ;  there 
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were  persecutioiis,  there  was  fleeing  from  place  to  place,  there  were  martyrs, 
there  were  triumphs  ;  at  length  the  rumour  spread  through  Christendom 
that  Mary  was  no  longer  upon  earth.  Pilgrims  went  to  and  fro  ;  they 
sought  for  her  relics,  but  they  found  them  not ;  did  she  die  at  Ijphesus  H 
or  did  she  die  at  Jerusalem  ?  accounts  varied  j  but  her  tomb  could  not 
ho  pointed  out,  or  if  it  was  found,  it  was  open  ;  and  instead  of  her  pure 
and  fragrant  body,  there  was  a  growth  of  lilies  from  the  earth  which 
she  had  touched.  So,  inquirers  went  home  marvelling,  and  waiting 
for  further  light.  And  then  the  tradition  came,  wafted  westward  to 
the  aromatic  breeze,  how  that  when  the  time  of  her  dissolution  was  at 
hand,  and  her  soul  was  to  pass  in  triumph  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
her  Son,  the  Apostles  were '  suddenly  gathered  together  in  one  place, 
even  in  the  Holy  City,  to  bear  part  in  the  joyful  ceremonial ;  how  that 
they  buried  her  with  fitting  rites ;  liow  that  the  third  day,  when  they 
came  to  the  tomb,  they  found  it  empty,  and  angelic  choirs  with  their 
glad  voices  were  heard  singing  day  and  night  the  glories  of  their  risen 
Queen.  But,  however  we  feel  towards  the  detail  of  this  history  (nor 
is  there  anything  in  it  which  will  be  unwelcome  or  difficult  to  piety) 
so  much  cannot  bo  doubted,  from  the  consent  of  the  whole  Catholic 
world  and  the  revelations  made  to  holy  souls,  that,  as  is  befitting,  she 
is,  soul  and  body,  with  her  Son  and  God  in  heaven,  and  that  we  are 
enabled  to  celebrate,  not  only  her  death,  but  her  Assumption. 

And  all  this  mythology,  this  floating  waters  of  fable — let  iis  use  softer 
ternisaiul  callit this  hallucination  of  poetry — is  wrought  into  a  dogma, 
yes,  an  iron-hearted  dogma  ;  a  rigid  groove  of  remorseless  thought, 
and  becomes  at  last  a  chapter  of  theology,  and  although  no  apostle 
has  said  a  word  about  it,  and  the  word  of  God  is  silent  upon  it,  and 
some  of  the  words  of  Christ  seem  to  bear  against  it,  men  by  millions 
are  damned  if  they  do  not  believe  it.  How  this  doctrine  first  expressed 
itself,  how  it  grew  in  human  fancy,  how  scholars  like  Duns  Scotus 
took  it  up  and  wrought  it  out  on  the  anvil  of  Aristolelian  thought, 
how  other  orthodox  and  supremely  eminent  schoolmen  and  Pathers 
of  the  Church,  like  the  great  St.  Bernard  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
opposed  it,  how  its  reception  or  rejection  became  the  watchword  and 
theological  battle-cry  of  rival  monks  and  monasteries,  like  the  impul¬ 
sive  Franciscans,  wliosc  atlectionate  natures  were  all  for  it,  and  the 
Dominicans,  whose  sternly  conservative  instincts  for  five  hundred 
years  were  all  against  it,  how  it  involved  popes  against  popes,  how  as 
it  became  powerful  it  became  persecuting,  and  doomed  by  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  the  men  who  either  by  logical  tendencies  or  from  Scrip¬ 
tural  silence  failed  to  perceive  it,  how  presently  the  doctrine  which 
originated  in  myths  and  fables  found  trooping  tribes  of  fables,  visions, 
and  fancies  coming  forth  to  support  it,  how  a  Dominican  at  Juden- 
berg  became  mad  and  dumb  while  he  ^tas  preaching  against  it,  and 
another  at  Cracow  fell  down  dead  while  he  was  siniilarly  engaged, 
and  how  another  preaching  in  the  same  strain  was  in  the  broad  day- 
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li"ht  set  upon  by  a  wolf  in  the  church  and  eaten  up,  and  how  another 
who  had  declared  that  the  Virgin  was  born  in  original  sin,  was  sur- 
])rised  by  a  visit  from  her  while  celebrating  the  mass,  and  how  she 
took  away  the  cup  from  him  and  would  not  return  it  until  he  was 
converted  from  his  error ;  what  battles  were  waged  on  account  of  it, 
how  not  only  popes  but  courts  and  princes  were  ranged  against 
each  other  in  the  strife,  how  from  generation  to  generation  the 
agitation  went  on,  until  in  18G3  came  the  ineffable  Bull,  and  the 
whole  Alps  of  the  Papacy,  in  the  strongly  imaginative,  but  very  truth¬ 
ful  language  of  Dr.  Preuss,  was  made  to  bring  the  whole  of  its 
heavy  weight  of  authority  to  bear  upon  all  the  thousands  who 
within  the  Church  were  yet  unable  to  struggle  up  to  the  definition, 
although  the  Bishop  of  Bruges,  the  venerable  Malou,  heard  the 
angels  sing  while  the  Bull  of  Definition  was  being  read  ;  and  Pas- 
saglia  had  elaborately  shown  that  the  Bible  had  very  little  more  than 
the  Immaculate  Conception  for  its  object  throughout.  All  this  is 
most  interestingly  unfolded,  and  very  much  more,  iu  the  work  before 
us.  AVe  think  no  cha|)ter  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
more  distinctly  shews  the  character  of  that  Church  ;  we  would  call 
the  book  of  Dr.  Preuss  a  synoptical  view  of  its  whole  method,  how 
it  carries  on  its  immense  collisions  and  combats  without  the  Word  of 
God ;  how  it  iutlames  by  fancy  and  fable  the  human  mind,  until  in 
the  shape  of  a  wreath  of  flowers,  it  has  woven  an  iron  chain  to  en¬ 
slave  and  rivet  down  the  human  understanding.  What  a  chapter  in 
the  story,  for  instance,  is  the  discovery  at  Granada  in  the  year  1588, 
a  discovery  of  leaden  tablets  backed  up  by  the  bones  of  8t.  Stephen, 
and  the  half  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  with  which  the  Virgin  had 
dried  her  tears  under  the  cross  ;  blessed  manuscripts ;  also  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  martyrs  of  Spain.  IPs  true  that  even  Church  dignita¬ 
ries  of  that  day  looked  suspiciously  upon,  and  some  refused  to  believe 
at  all  in  the  genuineness  of  the  thing,  but  the  Iiujuisition  was  in 
Spain,  and  although  the  discovery  of  a  linen  handkerchief  of  the 
Virgin,  even  suj)posing  it  to  be  quite  genuine,  would  not  seem  a 
very  conclusive  argument  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Conce])tion  yet,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  accejded  as  such. 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  doubt  the  doctrine  when  she  had  trans¬ 
ferred  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  our  country?  It  was  indeed  satis¬ 
factorily  ])rovcd  that  the  hill,  Valparaiso,  where  the  bones  had  been 
found  was  the  sj)ot  where  of  old  murderers  had  been  buried.  It 
mattered  little ;  in  a  short  time  four  hundred  crosses  environed  and 
crowned  the  hill.  Feeling  needed  only  such  an  illogical  appeal  to 
give  impulse  and  fire  to  it ;  the  instincts  of  the  Jesuits  seized  the 
moment,  and  seized  the  doctrine,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  tempestuous 
and  vehement  paganism — for  in  what  other  light  can  we  regard  it  ? 
the  tribes  of  the  Immaculatists  were  swept  away— and  the  Virgin,  we 
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know,  has  liaJ  her  most  cliosen  devotees  and  unre.isoning  defenders 
of  this  doctrine  in  Spain  ever  since.  Then  we  have  there  too  the 
well-known  romance  of  Maria  D^Agreda,  Maria  de  Jesus^  for  she  has 
received  both  denominations;  a  Franciscan  nun  in  a  cloister  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  having  taken 
the  veil  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  eighteen  she  was  the  subject  of  all 
strange  visions,  especially  of  the  \irgin;  at  last  their  intercourse  be¬ 
came  marvellously  confidential ;  the  Virgin  recited  to  her  all  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  her  life,  and  Maria  in  her  thirty-fifth  year  became  able  to  write 
the  biography  of  the  mother  of  God,  the  biography  having  been  re¬ 
cited  to  her’ by  the  Virgin  herself.  Here  was  a  marvellous  authentifi- 
eation  of  the  "doctrine,  for  the  Virgin  condescended  to  inform  Maria 
verv  distinctly  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  mode  and  origin  of 
her  earthly  birth,  although,  indeed,  she  was  eo-existent  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  !  This  biography,  in  manuscrii)t,  ])asscd  from  hand 
to  hand,  it  reached  and  marvellously  impressed  the  King,  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  it  was  read  in  churches,  as  we  may  be  sure  with  marvellous 
result ;  it  produced  immense  efiects ;  the  Immaculatists  rose  eii 
fihisse ;  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  Carmelites — a  literary  association  was 
formed  of  the  most  learned  men,  for  the  most  part  Franciscans,  m  ho 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  search  through  all  the  libraries  of  Europe, 
for  all  that  would  tell  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;  and  indeed,  by-and-by,  they  obtained  from  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  a  Bull  making  the  doctrine  official,  but  still  leaving 
those  who  were  not  inwardly  in  accord  with  it  free  to  hold  the  oppo- 
site  opinion.  Two  hundred  years  more  had  to  pass  away  before  the 
immense  and  magnificent  light  was  reached,  proclaiming  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  those  who  did  not  hold  it.  There  tvere  many  even  in  the 
Itomish  Church  who  recoiled  from  it. 

The  groat  circulation  which  an  anonymous  brochure,  entitled  Wholesale 
aHmomiions  of  the  lUessed  lirgin  to  her  indiscreet  Worshippers^  attained 
in  the  years  1673  and  1674,  shows  plainly  how  many  consciences  there 
were  in  the  lloinish  Cimrch  which  clung  to  the  Jansenist  warnings,  in 
order  to  shelter  iheniselves  from  the  overwhelming  idolatry  which  was 
then  rapidly  advancing.  “  Worship  menot,’^  says  Mary  therein  to  her 
over-zealous  friends,  “  as  if  there  were  no  way  to  God  but  through  me. 
lor  there  is  a  God,  and  a  Mediator  between  Him  and  man,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  and  there  is  no  salvation  in  any  other;  and  there  is  no  other 
name  given  among  men  whereby  they  shall  be  saved,  except  that  of  my 
son,  Jesus  Christ.  V  orship  me  not,  even  as  a  kind  of  inferior  deity. 
Was  I  indeed  crucified  for  you,  or  were  you  baptized  in  my  name  ? 
Therefore  do  not  call  me  either  preserver  or  even  joint  saviour.  Above 
all,  be  on  your  guard,  that  your  reverence  for  me  does  not  pass  into 
idolatry ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.  Contend  not  about  words,  and  cjuarrcl  not 
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respecting  my  prerogative.  That  serves  uo  purpose  but  that  of  creating 
contusion  amongst  the  hcui'ers.  And  why  is  it  that  you  seek  to  know 
things  which  God  has  not  revealed 

The  doctrine,  however,  seemed  to  lull  in  its  vehemence,  and  there 
were  great  men  who  offered  from  time  to  time  their  conscientious  de- 
murrings.  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  in  which  we  live  to  give  the 
final  and  crowning  glory  to  'the  creed.  At  the  j)criod  of  the  great 
European  wars  and  the  Ercnch  llevolution  : — 

The  immaculate  conception  was  a  question  which  was  now  given 
up  just  as  much  as  lettres  de  cachet  are,  or  the  holy  oil  at  Rheirns.  The 
Romish  Church  preserved  it,  with  no  less  circumspection  than  it  did 
cdibacy  or  the  mass.  How  happy  they  were  in  the  Papal  countries  ! 
They  wanted  no  reformation ;  they  had  thoroughly  set  on  one  side  every 
attempt  thereat,  and  even  enjoyed  all  those  glories  which  were  both  so 
noble  and  so  very  ancient,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  opponents  of 
this  doctrine,  they  certainly  did  not  agree  with  the  word  of  God.  But 
God  allowed  a  storm  to  descend  upon  them,  which  both  overthrew  their 
houses  and  broke  up  their  churches.  It  is  true  that  the  gospel  had  not 
been  actually  trodden  under  the  feet  of  the  French  dragoons, — no 
prostitute  goddess  of  reason  had  defiled  the  high  altar  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  — no  procession  wdth  an  ass  laden  with  the  relics  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres  was  led  through  the  convent  hall.  Then  came  Bonaparte, 
who  with  his  soldiers  trod  the  deeply  cut  furrows  of  the  west  with  a 
firm  step.  When,  at  last,  after  tlie  days  of  Leipsic  and  the  Bell 
Alliance,  the  affairs  of  Europe  began  again  to  fortify  themselves,  we 
reach  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  But  it  appears  that  Rome  would  not 
learn  common  sense  from  God’s  judgments.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
holding  God’s  word  in  true  honour,  and  of  promoting  its  spread.  Pope 
Leo  the  Twelfth  condemned  the  Bible  societies  on  the  3rd  of  May  1824. 
When  even  the  fanatical  monk  Alberto  Capellari  exchanged  the  convent 
of  the  Camaldoli  for  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  they  did  not  follow  up  the 
old  Papal  track  with  more  determination.  But  through  the  influence 
of  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  the 
immaculate  conception  did  not  by  any  means  occupy  the  lowest  place 
amongst  the  various  relics  which  his  zeal  for  the  Restoration  liad 
(‘iicouragcd  him  to  hunt  up  out  of  the  Papal  store-rooms.  In  order  to 
restore  it  again  to  honour,  the  original  and  simple  order  of  service  for 
the  8th  of  December,  which  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Alexandrian 
inimaculatists,  w’as  altered  in  a  great  number  of  dioceses.  Then 
followed  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  so-ealled  miraculous  medal.  Had 
not  Sister  M.  at  Paris  seen  a  vision  of  Mary  in  an  erect  position  with 
outstretched  hands :  and  all  around  the  inscription,  in  letters  of  gold, 
“  O  Mary,  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us  who  take  refuge  in 
thee  A  voice  announced  to  her  that  a  medal  must  bo  struck  in 
remembrance  of  this  exhibition ;  and  that  whoever  wore  it  should 
rece  ive  great  grace  from  the  mother  of  God.  The  medal  was  actually 
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Btruck  in  the  summer  of  183i.  under  the  approbation  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Pari-s  aud  it  proved  itself  to  be  of  extraordinary  healing 
powers  not  only  for  consumption  and  insanity,  but  also  for  hydrophobia 
and  Protestantism!  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  fortj -eight  Fiench 
bishops  urged  Gregory  the  Sixteenth  to  convert  so  wholesome  a  doctrine 
into  a  dogma?  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  was  fully  resolved  to 
add  this  new  wreath  to  the  laurels  ol  his  Pope,  and  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  General  of  the  Dominicans  to  admit  the  new  mass.^  The 
great  bell  of  the  Capitol  tolled— the  same  bell  which  rings  in  the 
Carnival ;  Antonio  Capellaro  was  dead  !  Luigi  Lambruschini  did  not 
leave  the  conclave  of  the  16th  of  June  1846  as  Pope,  but  in  his  stead 
Count  Mastai  Perretti,  a  man  of  sugar  instead  of  the  man  of  war.  It 
was,  however,  the  hour  of  the  immaculate  conception  i  and  it  must 
cqu^y  fulfil  its  course,  whether  the  Cardinal  of  Sabina  or  that  of  Imola 
were  the  Pope. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  final  development  and  reception 
of  the  doctrine  are  of  our  own  time.  Against  its  becoming  a  dogma 
of  the  Church  many  bishops  lifted  up  a  warning  cry.  The  Bishop  of 
Ermland  said,  ‘^lii  my  own  diocese  there  are  people  who  understand 
**  and  recognise  by  the* Immaculate  Conception  that  of  Christ  Himself. 

They  and  the  people  in  general  will  be  rather  confounded  than  re- 
'^joiced  by  such  a  decree.'^  The  Admiuistrator  of  Limberg  set 
before  the  Pope  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  elevation  of  the 
idea  into  a  dogma.  Among  other  things  he  says,  From  the  begin- 
“  ning  the  whole  debate  upon  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  been 
''  very  little  profitable  to  the  soul.  Each  doctrine  numbers  amongst 
**  its  champions  sundry  pious  men,  and  even  saints.  Both  parties  pay 

equal  reverence  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  whole  controversy  in  the 
**  Province  of  Limberg  is  forgotten ;  and  lastly,  believers  have  either 
''  a  wrong  notion  about  it  or  else  they  have  no  opinion  at  all.^^ 

The  Archbishop  of  Gorz  in  Friuli  gave  warning  in  still  plainer, 
almost,  indeed,  in  threatening  language:  Looking  upon  the  position 
of  Germany,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  course  of  the  scholastic  dispute 
about  the  immaculate  conception  is  fraught  with  danger  j  we  are  indeed 
called  upon  to  determine  the  question  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
Protestants.  Does  not  one  hear  day  by  day  their  exclamation  (and 
would  to  God  it  were  confined  to  them),  that  Home  places  the  faithful 
under  a  yoke  which  they  cannot  bear,  that  she  fabricates  new  dogmas, 
invents  iormal  articles  ot  faith  out  of  the  poetic  figures  of  speech  of  one 
and  another  father  ot  the  cliurch,  and  requires  something  to  be  believed 
to-day  as  a  saving  truth,  which  any  one  might  have  held  yesterday  as 
a  doubtful  question  without  incurring  any  blame  ?  And  what  will 
happen  if  this  pious  belief  (as  it  is  called  in  our  catechism)  is  raised 
into  a  dogma  ?  An  increase  of  faith,  or  a  favourable  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Catholic^  Church  ?  Or  perhaps  a  relief  from  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  the  affairs  of  Home  are  entangled  ?  I,  for  my  part, 
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fear  quite  the  contrary,  and  I  tremble  at  the  thought.  The  undertaking 
is,  I  am  bound  to  confess  it,  full  of  danger.  On  a  former  occasion, 
under  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  a  similar  proposition  Wlas  made ;  and  at 
that  time  1  received  letters  from  Catholic  bishops  in  distant  countries 
with  the  wondering  question  :  Is  Home,  then,  about  to  prepare  a  new 
article  of  faith  ?  My  counsel  therefore  is,  to  refrain  from  establishing 
and  requiring  belief  in  any  new  propositions.**  AVith  no  less  boldness 
of  speech  did  Archbishop  Louis  of  Hoiien  declare  that,  “  this  article  of 
faith  is  not  clearly  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  Tradition  fails  in 
respect  of  clearness  and  unanimity.  Were  it  not  so,  St.  Anselm,  St. 
Bonaventura,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Thomas,  Bellarmin,  and  so  many  others 
would  not  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  it.  In  fact,  the  belief  in 
the  immaculate  conception  does  not  go  back  much  further  than  the 
eleventh  century.  Under  present  circumstances,  the  dogmatic  declara¬ 
tion  of  it  is  altogether  superdous  and  dangerous.** 

Against  such  words  as  these,  wise  as  they  were,  the  doctrine  reared 
itself.  It  w  as  admitted  the  doctrine  w’as  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture, 
but  it  was  implied  the).Popc  remains,  who,  with  God  and  the  Clmrch, 
is  all- sufficient ;  the  Church  is  the  Truth,  the  Pope  is  the  Church, 
therefore  the  Pope  is  Truth.  On  the  8th  December,  1863,  the 
TestivaL  of  the  Conception  of  Mary,  the  Pope  in  the  church  of  St. 
PetePs  declared,  the  bishops  in  their  robes  surrounding  him,  and  the 
cannons  of  St.  Angelo,  and  all  the  bells  of  Borne  flring  their  salutes, 
''  Henceforth,  whoever  dares  to  think  in  his  heart  otherwise  than  is 
defined  by  us  is,  as  w  e  hereby  notify,  ])ublicly  condemned  by  his 
‘^own  judgment,  has  made  shipwreck  of  faith,  and  is  hvllen  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  Whoever  amongst  such  dares  to  publish, 
''  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  w'riting,  or  in  any  way  what  he 
thinks  in  his  heart,  subjects  himself  to  the  penalties  provided  in 
such  cases.**  We  know  what  Rome  mean  by  such  penalties ;  happy 
for  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  impotent  old  man  may  gnash  his 
teeth  and  gnaw’ his  nails,  but  that  his  mischief  travels  a  very  little  way 
beyond  the  words  themselves.  Memorials  of  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  commemorating  this  enthronization  w  ere  struck  in  Australian 
gold.  About  the  year  1047,  Ugo  of  Summo  had  given  a  piece  of 
land  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  as  a  monument  to  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  w  hich  land  has  been  long  sw  allowed  up  by  the  Po,  to  tell 
to  future  times  the  great  achievement  of  1863,  a  high  antique  monu¬ 
ment  of  greenish  marble,  surrounded  by  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
was  erected,  which  does  not  seem  likely  to  fare  much  better  than  the 
chapel  of  Ugo.  At  the  foot  of  the  column,  Moses,  David,  Elijah, 
Elisha,  &c.,  are  represented  with  other  prophets  casting  their  crowns 
before  the  Virgin,  and  exclaiming  to  her  “  Thou  are  worthy,  for  thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  ;**  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  figure  of  Mary  was  cast  in  Rome,  where  in  money 
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they  cast  very  badly ;  it  has  a  hideous  crack  in  it  which  has  been 
very  clumsily  filled  up ;  it  is  like  a  parable  in  bronze. 


THE  APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS.* 

This  popular  collection  by  Mr.  Cowper  of  the  Apocryphal  Gos¬ 
pels  was  much  needed  ;  the  knowledge  possessed  of  them  is 
very  slight ;  even  readers  interested  in  critical  inquiries  into  the 
Gospel  history  and  the  foundations  of  the  life  of  Christ,  have 
known  them  better  by  rumour,  and  a  floating  extract,  and  through 
the  various  diluted  fables  of  monkish  writers  and  especially  those  of 
T/ie  Golden  Legend  than  through  any  other  medium;  that 
such  documents  existed  has  indeed  been  well  enough  known,  and 
from  time  to  time  fragments  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  popu¬ 
larly  published ;  but  we  believe  Mr.  Cow^per’s  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  really  compendious  and  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
righteous,  editing  of  them.  We  say  righteous,  because  from  time  to 
time  it  has  suited  the  antagonists  of  Christian  truth  to  publish 
mutilated  portions  of  them,  and  to  attempt  to  show  that  they  had 
been  received  in  different  ages  by  the  Church.  The  best  known  of 
these  compilations  is  one  which  may  now^  often  be  seen  on  the 
second-hand  bookstalls. — The  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  being  all 
the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the 
first  four  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  His  Apostles,  and  their  Compa¬ 
nions,  and  not  included  in  the  Neio  Testament  by  its  compilers.  By 
W  illiam  Hone,  1820.  William  Hone  lived  to  regret  profoundly  this 
pubhcation,  and  would  have  suppressed  it  could  he  have  done  so. 
The  volume  is  a  perfect  hash,  and,  although  the  compiler  was  a  man 
of  considerable  genius  and  talent,  he  neither  knew,  nor  had  the 
means  of  knowing,  anything  about  the  litemry  value,  antiquity  and 
historical  stream  of  opinion  respecting  the  w  orks  he  published  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  contempt  upon  a  religion  which  he  princi- 

^Tlie  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  other  Documents  relating  to  the  History, 
of  Christ.  Translated  from  the  originals  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
4'c.  With  Notes,  Scriptural  References  and  Prolegomena.  By  B* 
Harris  Cowper, ^Editor  of  the  ♦journal  of  Bacred  Literature,”  &c; 
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pally  knew  as  a  persecutor,  and  which  in  his  day  appeared  to  take 
few  popular  means  of  giving  to  itself  another  character;  but  the 
book  which  Hone  published,  of  which  he  regretted  and  bemoaned 
the  publication,  has  recently  made  its  aj)pearance  in  a  still  more 
disgraceful  form,  in  the  year  1863.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels  have 
very  little  beyond  their  great  antiquity  to  command  the  homage, 
however  they  may  command  the  interest,  of  readers ;  but  in  the  sur¬ 
reptitious  books  to  which  we  have  referred  they  are  made  to 
wear  a  dress  of  a  more  ludicrous  kind  than  their  own  native  attire. 
After  the  fashion  of  our  own  proper  Scriptures,  they  are  broken  up 
into  chapters  and  verses,  with  the  very  introductions  of  provoking 
amusement,  and  they  are  strung  together — they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
edited  at  all ;  and  falsehood  presided  over  their  whole  compilation. 
It  was  alleged  that  they  had  historical  doctrinal  authority,  that  in 
early  ages  they  had  been  received  by  the  Church,  and  included  in 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  all  which  was  simply  ignorance  or  falsehood. 
Bisho})  Ellicott,  indeed,  in  a  most  valuable  paper, *copiously  review¬ 
ing  the*, real  work  of  Hr.  Tischendorf,  while  abundantly  exposing 
their  real  demerits,  their  mendacities,  their  absurdities,  their 
‘^coarseness,  their  barbarities  of  style,  and  the  inconsequence  of 
“their  narratives,’^  and  admitting  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any¬ 
thing  civil  or  commendatory  of  them,  implies  that  they  might  re¬ 
ceive  a  little  more  respect  than  has  hitherto  been  their  portion;  and 
he  closes  his  able  and  elaborate  jiaper  by  expressing  a  hope  that  liis 
paper  may  “  induce  some  English  scholar  to  still  show  us,  in  a 
“  cautious  and  critical  spirit,  what  real  and  trustworthy  elucidation 
“  Scripture  may  yet,  in  part,  expect  to  receive  from  the  Apocryphal 
“  Gospels.”  Hoffman,  in  his  Life  of  Christ  after  the  Apocrypha, 
has,  in  some  considerable  measure,  attempted  this ;  our  own  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  much  at  any  rate  will  certainly  not  come  out  of  such 
elucidations ;  still  the  real  Gospels  have  everything  to  gain,  as  read 
side  by  side  with  the  spurious,  and  these  unfortunate  compositions, 
as  Ellicott  calls  them,  have  assuredly  some  measure  of  literary 
interest ;  and  especially  in  this  age,  when  everything  about  the  life  and 
work  of  Christ  is  becoming  so  freshly  and  impressively  interesting,  the 
possession  of  a  compendious,  cheap,  admirably  edited  edition,  with 
introduction  and  account  of  each  separate  apocrypha,  from  so  able  a 
scholar  as  Jlr.  Harris  Cowper,  must  be  received  as  meeting  and 
supplying  a  want  which  Biblical  students  have  often  felt.  As 
Christian  documents,  either  doctrinal  or  historical,  we  have  already 
said  they  are  perfectly  valueless ;  as  curiosities — as  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which  imaginative,  and  perhaps  not  particularly  truthful 
minds  gathered  up  the  floating  traditions  about  our  Lord  from  the 
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early  ages ;  as  illustrations,  too,  of  the  different  kinds  of  books  man 
makes  as  compared  with  those  made  by  God;  as  pieces,  also,  of 
antique  Eastern  composition,  they  are  both  entertaining,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  useful.  AV e  had  assigned  to  them  ourselves,  as  their 
proper  place,  a  companionship  with  the  biography  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  by  ]\Iaria  d'Agreda,  before  we  saw  Mr.  Cowper  had  given  to 
them  the  same  position — in  another  part  of  the  present  number  we 
have  referred  to  this  remarkable  production.  Two  hundred  years 
since,  according  to  the  writer,  a  Spanish  nun,  the  Virgin  Mary  came 
to  her  cell  very  repeatedly,  and  gave  her  every  information  touching 
everv  minute  particular  of  her  life  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  and 
after.  This  voluminous  book  received  the  devotions  of  bishops ;  the 
homage  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  was  read  in  churches,  amidst 
ecstasies  similar  to  those  beneath  which  it  had  been  ins])ired ;  the 
visions  and  their  recital  had  extended  over  a  period  of  time  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  its  writer.  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  such  a  production  ?  It  belongs  to  the  mysteries  of  our  human 
nature.  That  it  is  a  heap  of  madness  and  incongruity  we  have  no 
doubt,  the  production  of  a  poor  mad  nun,  borne  aloft  upon  the 
w’ings  of  hysterics  and  indigestion,  whose  bad  dreams,  and  con¬ 
tinued  visions  and  hallucinations  assumed  to  her  mind  the  character 
of  a  fifth  Gospel.  Thus  the  Caenobitic  devotees  of  Laura,  the  wander¬ 
ing  monks  of  the  desert,  were  haunted  too  by  such  visions — traditions 
of  legends  which  had  been  w  afted  from  life  to  life  became  sacred  to 
them,  they  w’ere  worn  into  histories ;  no  doubt  often  pious  fraud 
re-touched  and  exaggerated  them  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  Churcli  ever  received  them,  thev  were  never  more  than 
legends,  never  more  than  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  mystic  probabilities 
in  a  region  where  fact  and  fiction  exchanged  places,  and  su])crstition 
found  it  delightful  to  grasp  anything  exactly  as  it  seemed  to  play  a 
bouleversement  w  ith  all  the  ordinary  renderings  and  reading  of  sense. 
It  would  be  just  as  fiiir  and  truthful  to  say  that  the  Church  has 
received  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  included  it  in  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  as  to  say  that  it  ever  was  the  case  w  ith  these  productions ; 
the  fact  of  its  reception  excludes  the  Mormonite  from  the  wdiole 
Church,  but  indeed  the  cases  are  different.  The  assertion  that  these 
Gospels  were  ever  received  as  divine  documents,  Mr.  Cow  per  shows 
to  be  simply  a  falsehood,  it  scarcely  needed  even  any  showing,  no 
Church,  Greek,  Komish,  or  other,  has  ever  received  them  ;  and  the 
/c<7r//e'^/ editors  of  the  disgrnceful  leccnt  edition  of  Hone’s  apocrvphal 
books,  show  tlieir  (‘ompetcMicy  lor  the  task  in  describiiig  lh(*ni  as 
^^loibidden  by  the  Bishops  ot  the  Vicene  Council  in  the  reign  of 
'  the  Emperor  Constantine.”  The  amusing  fact  being  that  at  that 
tinae  probably  most  of  them  w^ere  unwritten,  certainly  uncollected, 
and,  beyond  certain  localities  which  received  their  one  or  two 
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legendary  accounts,  unknown.  The  subjects  of  these  Gospels,  their 
stories,  and  topics,  have  gone  further  tlian  the  books,  or  rather 
papers,  of  wliicli  they  form  a  part ;  tliey  have  been  inwrought  into 
Icelandic  sagas ;  into  monkish  legends  recited  from  tlie  lectern  of 
the  refectory,  or  round  the  kitchen  tire;  they  liave  formed  the  staple 
material  for  that  ancient  curiosity  of  our  country,  the  Christmas  carol  ; 
and  Mr.  Cowper  quotes  some  queer  specimens  of  old  ballads  from 
class  books,  and  they  seem  really,  in  literary  merit,  dignity,  and 
beauty  of  verse  and  conception,  to  us  to  rank  very  much  at 
about  the  average  value  of  these  Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  pretty 
Icelandic  legend  of  The  Saviour  and  the  Golden  Plovers, occurs  in 
substance  in  more  than  one  of  the  Gospels  : — 

Once  on  a  Sabbath,  Christ,  in  company  wdth  other  Jewish  children, 
amused  himself  in  fashioning  birds  out  of  clay. 

After  that  the  cliildrcn  had  amused  themselves  awhile  herewith,  one 
of  the  Sudducees  chanced  to  come  up  to  them.  lie  Avas  old  and  very 
zealous,  and  he  rebuked  the  children  for  spending  their  Sabbath  in  so 
profane  an  employment.  And  ho  let  it  not  rest  at  chidings  alone ;  but 
went  to  the  clay  birds  and  broke  them  all,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
children. 

Now,  when  Christ  saw  this,  he  waved  his  hands  over  all  the  birds 
he  had  fashioned,  and  they  became  forthwith  alive,  and  soared  up  into 
the  heavens. 

And  these  birds  arc  the  golden  plovers,  whose  note  ‘deerrin’  sounds 
like  to  the  Iceland  word  ‘  dyrdhin,’  namely  *  glory ;  ’  for  these  birds 
sing  praise  to  their  Lord,  for  in  that  he  mercifully  saved  them  from  the 
merciless  hand  of  the  Sadducec.** 

The  monks  were  fond  of  weaving  them  into  their  sermons,  and 
Mr.  Cow’per  quotes  from  the  sermons  of  Hugo  de  Prato,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1322 — from  atopy  printed  between  1476 and  1483 — 
a  very  illustrative  passage  of  the  manner  in  which  they  did  it ;  the 
passage  is  on  the  nativity  of  Christ : — 

All  his  creatures  bore  witness  to  his  coming.  For  1.  The  angels 
boro  witness  unto  Him,  for  they,  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  appeared  to 
men,  saying,  Unto  you  is  born  this  day  a  Saviour;  2.  The  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  boro  witness  to  Him  ;  for  on  this  day,  in  the  East,  three  suns 
ap[>eared,  and 'were  immediately  joined  into  one  to  signify  that  the 
three,  i.e.  divinity,  soul  and  ilesh,  are  combined  in  Christ:  the  new,  i.e. 
the  soul  newly  created,  and  the  old,  i.e.  the  Ilesh,  descending  from 
Adam,  and  the  eternal,  i.e.  the  deity,  are  conjoined  together,  and  are 
made  one  sun,  one  man  Jesus  Christ.  Also,  on  this  day  there  ap¬ 
peared  at  Rome,  a  golden  circle  round  the  sun,  in  which  circle  was  a 
most  beautiful  maiden,  in  w'hoso  lap  was  a  child.  And  it  was  told  the 
emperor  that  that  child  w  as  greater  than  he.  Now  when  the  Romans 
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wished  to  adore  Octavianus  Caesar  as  a  god,  because  he  presided  over 
the  whole  world  in  peace,  the  emperor  refused,  saying,  I  wish  to  know 
first  whether  anybody  greater  than  I  shall  ever  be  born.  ^  And  he 
called  the  Sibyl  who,  while  he  was  occupied  with  prophecies  on  the 
natal  day  of  Christ  in  the  chamber  of  the  emperor,  saw  the  aforesaid 
circle  and  the  maiden  nursing  the  child  in  her  lap ;  all  which  things  the 
Sibyl  showed  to  the  emperor,  saying.  This  child  is  greater  than  thou. 
And  straightway  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  chamber  of  the  emperor  in 
the  capitol.  Here  is  the  altar  of  heaven. 

AVherefore  until  this  day  the  aforesaid  chamber,  which  is  now  a 
church,  is  called  St.  Mary  altar  of  heaven  Marta  Ara  Celt). 

Now  the  emperor  immediately  put  off  his  diadem  and  worshipped  that 
child,  and  thenceforth  refused  to  be  worshipped  by  men: 

On  this  night  when  the  Lord  was  bom  there  appeared  in  the  East  a 
star  in  which  was  a  child  having  a  cross  on  his  forehead,  and  he  spake 
to  the  Magi,  saying,  that  they  were  to  go  into  Judea  to  worship  Him 
that  was  born  King  of  the  Jews. 

3:  All  the  elements  bore  witness  unto  Him ;  for  on  this  night  the 
darkness  of  the  air  was  changed  as  into  the  light  day ;  and  at  Rome 
a  fountain  of  oil  gushed  out  and  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  in  token  that 
the  Fountain  of  piety  and  mercy  was  born,  and  would  confer  grace  and 
mercy  upon  all.  And  the  Temple  of  Peace,  fell  down.  Now  the 
Romans,  having  enjoyed  continual  peace  for  twelve  years,  built  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  wherein  they  set  the  image  of  Romulus,  and  they  in¬ 
quired  of  Apollo  how  long  it  would  last.  And  they  received  as  answer, 
“  Until  a  virgin  should  bring  forth,  and  remain  a  virgin.^’  And  think¬ 
ing  it  impossible  that  a  virgin  should  bring  forth,  they  put  up  this  in¬ 
scription,  “The  Eternal  Temple  of  Peace’’  {Templuni  Pads  Eternum), 
But  on  this  night  the  said  temple  fell.  On  this  night  also  the  vine¬ 
yards  of  Engaddi  flowered  and  produced  balsam,  in  token  that  He  was 
born  w’ho  should  preserve  all  things,  by  the  virtue  of  the  stream  of 
his  blood. 

4.  The  animals  bare  witness  to  Him.  For  when  the  virgin  laid  him 
in  the  manger,  the  animals  which  were  there,  i:e,  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
bowed  their  knees  to  him:  And  many  unhappy  Christians  to-day  bend 
not  their  knees  to  Christ.  Isai.  i.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and 
the  ass  his  master’s  manger,  but  Israel  knoweth  me  not,  and  my 
people  doth  not  understand,”  etc. 

Ihus  it  came  about  that  althougli  they  w’ere  never  received  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  these  old  falsehoods  got  to  be  quietly 
slipped  into  the  faiths  of  men,  and  hushed  up  into  breviaries,  and 
e^)e(ially  inserted  in  that  great  collection  of  middle-age  mvths,  the 
Anrea  Legenda,*  Golden  Legend  acquired  a  kind  of  infallibility. 

^  service  Mr.  Cowper  would  render  if  he  would  give  to  us, 
beneath  his  popular  editing  and  elucidation,  a  translation  and  account  of  the 
iroMfn  Legend  in  some  such  popular  form  as  the  work  before  us. 
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III  their  poor  way,  as  Bishop  Ellicott  has  Siiitl,  these  figments  showed 
the  interest  and  desire  to  know  more  about  Christ  than  the  canonical 
Scriptures  recorded,  and  this  is  the  real,  through  hidden  reason,  why 
they  held  a  place  even  in  human  ailections,  where,  perhaps,  in  many 
instances,  as  with  us,  they  were  despised.  The  difficulty  of  readily 
reading  tlicsc  curious  productions  now,  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Cowper's  accessible  volume,  no  longer  exists,  and  we  may,  therefore, 
be  exonerated  from  the  necessity  of  giving  any  such  outline  or 
account  of  them  as  might  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  !Mr. 
Cowper^s  volume  comprises  seventeen  documents  ;  some  of  these  are 
very  brief,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  included.  The  first  of  these  is  that  called  the  Gospel  of 
James  or  the  Protevangeliura.  Many  manuscripts  of  his  exist,  the 
oldest  of  which  seem  to  belong  to  the  eleventh  century  ;  it  is  found 
principally  in  Greek,  but  also  in  Arabic  and  in  Koptic  ;  Tischendorf 
assigns  it  a  place  at  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It  is 
principally  occupied  with  details  about  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  lier 
after  life,  and  espousals  to  Joseph;  there  is  little  in  it  to  make  it,  even 
as  a  fiction,  interesting.  The  Gospel  of  pseudo-^Iatthew  deals  more 
abundantly  with  the  marvellous.  Thus  these  instances  connected 
with  the  flight  into  Egypt : — 

CHAPTER  XVITI. 

And  when  they  had  come  to  a  certain  cave  and  wished  to  rest  in  it, 
the  blessed  ^fary  came  down  from  the  beast,  and  sat  and  held  the  child 
Jesus  in  her  lap.  Now  there  wore  with  Joseph  three  youths,  and  wdth 
^fary  a  certain  damsel,  who  went  on  their  way  at  the  same  time ;  and 
behold  there  suddenly  came  out  of  the  cave  many  dragons,  seeing  which 
the  youths  cried  out  through  excessive  fear.  Then  Jesus,  descending  from 
his  mother’s  lap,  stood  on  his  feet  before  the  dragons,  and  they  adored 
Jesus  and  then  departed  from  them.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which 
w'as  spoken  by  David  the  prophet,  saying.  Praise  the  Lord  from  tho 
earth,  ye  dragons,  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps.  And  the  little  infant  Jesus, 
walking  before  them  commanded  them  to  hurt  no  man.  But  Mary  and 
Joseph  feared  greatly,  lest  perchance  the  little  infant  should  be  injured 
by  the  dragons.  And  Jesus  said  to  them.  Fear  not,  nor  consider  me 
because  I  am  a  little  infant,  for  I  was,  and  am  ever  perfect ;  it  must 
needs  bo  that  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  woods  should  grow  tamo 
before  me. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

In  like  manner  lions  and  leopards  adored  him,  and  kept  company  with 
them  in  the  desert ;  whithersoever  Joseph  and  blessed  Mary  went,  they 
went  before  them,  showing  the  way  and  bowing  their  heads  ;  and  show¬ 
ing  subjection  by  wagging  their  tails,  they  adored  him  with  great 
reverence.  Now  when  Mary  saw  lions  and  leopards  and  various  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  coming  round  them,  she  was  at  first  exceedingly  afraid  ; 
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and  Jesus  with  a  glsd  countenance,  looking  into  her  face,  said.  Fear 
not,  mother  j  because  they  come  not  for  thy  hurt,  but  they  hasten  to 
come  for  thy  service  and  mine.  By  these  sayings  he  removed  fear  from 
her  heart.  Now  the  lions  walked  along  with  them,  and  with  the  oxen 
and  asses,  and  the  beasts  of  burden  ^yhich  carried  necessaries  lor  them, 
and  hurt  no  one  although  they  remained  with  them ;  but  they  were 
tame  among  the  sheep  and  rams  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  Judea,  and  had  with  them.  They  w^alked  among  wolves  and 
feared  nothing,  and  no  one  was  hurt  by  another.  Then  was  fulfilled 
that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet :  Wolves  shall  feed  with  lambs  ; 
lion  and  ox  shall  cat  chaff  together.  There  were  two  oxen  also  with 
them,  and  a  cart,  wherein  they  carried  necessaries  ,*  and  the  lions 
directed  them  in  their  way. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day  from  their  departure,  as  they 
went  along,  the  blessed  Mary  w'as  wearied  by  the  too  great  heat  of  the 
sun  in  the  desert;  and  seeing  a  palm  tree  she  said  to  Joseph, 
Let  me  rest  a  little  under  the  shadow  of  this  tree.  Joseph  hastened 
therefore,  and  led  her  to  the  palm,  and  caused  her  to  descend  from  the 
beast.  And  when  the  blessed  Mary  had  sat  down  there,  she  looked  at 
the  foliage  of  the  palm  and  saw  it  full  of  fruit,  and  she  said  to  Joseph, 
1  desire  that  1  may  be  able  to  partake  of  the  fruit  of  this  palm.  And 
Joseph  saith  to  her,  I  wonder  thou  sayest  this,  when  thou  seest  what 
a  height  the  palm  is,  and  that  thou  thinkest  to  eat  of  the’fruit  of  the  palm. 
1  think  more  of  scarcity  of  water,  which  is  already  failing  us  in  the 
bottles,  and  wc  have  not  wherewith  we  may  refresh  ourselves  and  the 
beasts.  Then  the  little  child  Jesus,  sitting  with  a  glad  countenance  in 
his  inother^s  lap,  saith  to  the  palm,  0  tree,  bend  down  thy  branches, 
and  with  they  fruit  refresh  my  mother.  And  straightway  at  this 
word,  the  palm  bowed  down  its  top  to  the  feet  of  the  blessed  Mary, 
and  they  gathered  from  it  fruit  wherewith  all  were  refreshed.  Now 
after  they  had  gathered  all  its  fruit,  it  remained  bowed  down,  waiting 
to  rise  at  his  command  at  whose  command  it  had  bowed  down.  Then 
Jesus  said  to  it,  liaise  thee,  0  palm,  and  be  strong,  and  be  a  partner 
with  my  trees  which  are  in  the  paradise  of  my  Father.  And  open 
from  thy  roots  a  spring  ot  water  which  is  hidden  in  the  earth ;  and  let 
waters  flow  from  it  to  our  satisfying.  And  immediately  it  arose,  and 
there  began  to  flow  forth  at  its  root  a  most  pure  fount  of  waters,  very  cool, 
and  exceedingly  clear.  Now  when  they  saw  the  fount  of  water  they 
rejoiced  with  great  joy ;  and  they,  and  all  the  beasts  and  cattle  were 
satisfied  :  wherefore  they  gave  thanks  to  God. 

In  the  Gospel  of  the  Pseudo-Matthew  we  have  the  first  lines  of 
mail}  ot  those  legendary  tales  which  were  repeated  subsequently  in 
other  apocryphal  gospels,  and  diluted^  as  we  have  seen,  through 
subsequent  ages.  Here  we  have, 

THE  STORY  OF  JESUS  AKD  THE  LIONS. 

There  is  a  road  which  leads  out  of  Jericho  and  goes  to  the  river  Jordan 
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where  the  children  of  Israel  went  over.  There  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  is  said  to  have  rested.  And  Jesus  was  eight  years  old,  and  he 
went  out  from  Jericho  and  went  to  the  Jordan.  And  there  was  by  tho 
way  side  near  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  a  cavern  where  a  lioness  brought 
up  her  whelps;  and  no  one  could  go  along  the  road  in  safety.  Now 
as  Jesus  came  from  flericlio,  knowing  that  in  that  cavern  the  lioness  had 
brought  forth  her  young,  he  entered  it  in  the  sight  of  all.  Eut  when  the 
lions  saw  .lesus  they  ran  to  meet  him  and  adored  him.  And  Jesus  sat  in 
the  cavern,  and  the  liorJs  whelps  ran  about  his  feet,  fawning  and  playing 
with  him.  Eut  the  older  lions  stood  at  a  distance  with  lowered  head, 
and  adored  him ;  and  fawning,  wagging  their  tails  before  him.  Then 
the  people,  who  stood  at  a  distance,  not  seeing  Jesus,  said.  Unless  he 
or  his  parents  had  done  very  grievous  sins,  he  would  not  haveVillingly 
exposed  himself  to  the  lions.  And  while  tho  people  thought  thus 
within  themselves,  and  were  overcome  by  excessive  sorrow,  behold, 
suddenly  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  Jesus  came  out  of  the  cavern,  and 
the  lions  went  before  him,  and  the  lion’s  whelps  played  together  before 
his  feet.  Eut  the  parents  of  Jesus  stood  afar  off  with  their  heads 
hanging  down,  and  watched ;  the  people  too,  in  like  manner,  stood 
afar  off*  because  of  the  lions;  for  they  dared  not  come  up  to  them. 
Then  Jesus  began  to  say  to  the  people,  JIow  much  better  than  you  are 
the  beasts,  which  recognise  and  glorify  their  Lord  ;  and  ye  men,  who 
are  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  know  him  not.  Eeasts 
acknowledge  me,  and  grow  gentle ;  men  see  me,  and  know  mo  not. 

And  again  of, 

JESUS  IN  THE  SHOP  OF  JOSEPH  THE  CAUPENTEU. 

And  Joseph  was  a  carpenter,  and  made  of  M'ood  nothing  except  yokes 
for  oxen,  and  ploughs,  and  implements  for  turning  up  the  soil  and 
suited  for  agriculture,  and  made  wooden  bedsteads.  And  it  happened 
that  a  certain  youth  desired  him  to  make  a  couch  six  cubits  long.  And 
Joseph  ordered  his  boy  to  cut  the  wood  with  an  iron  saw,  according  to 
tho  measure  which  ho  had  sent.  But  he  did  not  keep  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  given  him,  and  made  one  board  shorter  than  another.  And 
Joseph  in  anger,  began  to  think  what  he  must  do  in  the  case.  And  when 
Jesus  saw  him  thus  angrily  thinking,  and  not  able  to  remedy  what  had 
been  done,  he  addressed  him  with  a  consoling  voice,  saying,  Como,  let 
us  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  each  piece  of  wood,  and  lay  them  together 
end  to  end,  and  let  us  put  them  level  and  pull  them  to  us,  for  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  them  equal.  Then  Joseph  obeyed  his  command,  lor 
he  knew  that  he  could  do  what  he  would,  and  Joseph  took  tho  ends 
of  the  boards  and  put  them  ag;iinst  the  wall  and  even  together,  and 
Ji'sus  held  llu^  oilier  (-lids  ot  the  wood,  and  jmlled  the  shorter  piece 
towards  hnnselt,  and  made  it  ((jual  to  the  longer  jiiece.  And  he  said 
to  Joseph,  Go  on  with  thy  work,  and  do  what  thou  hast  promised  to  do. 
Aud  Joseph  did  wdiat  he  had  promised. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  was  admitted  almost  entire 
into  the  Aurea  Legenda.  Then  we  have  the  history  of  Joseph  the 
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carpenter,  a  story  in  which  Christ  is  almost  throughout  the  only 
speaker ;  this  does  not  seem  to  justify  a  date  for  authorship  beyond 
about  the  fiftli  century.  The  Gospel  of  Thomas  has  been  described 
by  Bishop  Ellicott  as  simply  a  pious  fraud  and  disguised  heresy  ;  it  is 
decidedly  anti-evangelical,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  grossly  fictitious. 
It  refers  to  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  .and  to  the  miracles  He  wrought, 
and  the  wonderful  aspects  He  presented  to  the  neighbours  during  the 
period  of  His  childhood.  But  there  arc  two,  which  may  safely  yet 
command  some  larger  measure  of  interest — the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  ;  not  that  they,  the  first 
especially,  produce  in  the  reader  any  feelings  beyond  those  with 
which  wc  regard  the  e.xtravagancies  of  human  fancy.  We  will, 
however,  quote  a  few  of  these  chapters  : — 

TDE  INFANT^’jESUS  AND  THE  EGYPTIAN  IDOL. 

While  ho  considered  with  himself  how  his  journey  should  be  per¬ 
formed,  morning  overtook  him  after  he  had  made  but  very  little  way. 
And  now  he  was  approaching  a  great  city  wherein  was  an  idol  to 
which  the  remaining  idols  and  divinities  of  the  Egyptians  offered  gifts 
and  vows;  and  a  priest  attended  on  this  idol  ministering  to  it,  and  as 
often  as  Satan  spoke  by  it,  he  reported  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
and  its  borders.  This  priest  had  a  son  of  three  years  old  possessed  by 
certain  demons,  who  said  and  told  much,  and  when  the  demons  seized 
him,  he  rent  his  garment  and  remained  naked  and  threw  stones  at  men. 
And  there  was  an  hospital  in  that  city,  dedicated  to  the  idol ;  and 
when  Joseph  and  lady  ^lary  came  thither,  and  tarried  at  the  hospital, 
the  citizens  were  greatly  afraid,  and  all  the  princes  and  priests  of  idols 
came  to  the  idol  and  said.  What  is  this  agitation  and  commotion  which 
hath  arisen  in  our  land  ?  The  idol  answered  them  :  There  cometh 
hither  a  God  in  secret,  who  truly  is  a  God,  neither  is  any  God  beside 
him  worthy  of  worship,  because  he  is  truly  the  Son  of  God.  When 
this  land  became  aware  of  him  it  trembled,  and  was  moved  and  shaken 
at  his  coming,  and  we  arc  much  afraid  of  the  greatness  of  his  power. 
And  the  same  hour  that  idol  fell  and  at  its  fall  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  and  others,  ran  together. 

Here  we  liave  an  amusing  story  how  lady  Mary  and  the  infant 
met  a  girl  with  a  mule,  which  it  turned  out  was  her  brother,  who 
had  been  changed  into  a  mule.  In  response  to  the  cry  for  pity  lady 
Mary  lifted  up  the  infant  on  the  back  of  the  mule,  saying,  Alas  !  my 
sou,  heal  tins  mule  by  thy  great  power,  and  the  mule  instantly 
changed  its  form  and  became  a  man.^^  But  this  makes  a  very  long 
story  in  the  Gospel. 

HOW  CHRIST  MET  THE  TWO  THIEVES  WHEN  HE  WAS  AN  INFANT. 

Having  departed  thence,  when  they  had  come  into  a  desert  country, 
and  heard  that  it  was  haunted  by  robbers,  Joseph  and  lady  Mary 
thought  to  pass  through  this  region  hy  night.  But  as  they  went,  be- 
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hold  they  saw  two  robbers  lying  in  the  ^vay,  and  with  them  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  robbers  who  were  their  companions,  asleep.  Now  the  two 
robbers  upon  whom  they  came  were  Titus  and  Duinachus.  So  Titus 
said  to  Dumachus,  I  pray  thee  suffer  these  persons  to  depart  freely, 
and  so  that  our  companions  observe  them  not.  But  when  Dumachus 
refused,  Titus  said  again,  Take  to  thee  from  me  forty  drachmas,  and 
hold  this  pledge.  At  the  same  time  he  lield  out  to  him  his  girdle 
with  which  ho  was  girded,  that  he  should  not  open  his  mouth  nor 
speak.  And  when  my  lady,  lady  Mary,  saw  that  tlie  robber  showed 
kindness  to  them,  she  said  to  him,  the  Lord  God  shall  sustain  tliee 
with  his  right  hand,  and  give  thee  remission  of  sins.  And  the  Lord 
Jesus  answered  and  said  to  his  mother,  After  thirty  years,  0  mother, 
the  Jews  will  crucify  me  at  Jerusalem,  and  these  tw'o  robbers  will  be 
lifted  on  the  cross  with  me,  Titus  at  ray  right  hand  and  Dumachus  at 
my  left,  and  after  that  day  Titus  shall  go  before  me  into  Paradice.  And 
when  she  had  said,  God  avert  this  from  thee,  my  son,  they  went  thence 
to  a  city  of  idols,  which,  when  they  approached,  was  changed  into 
heaps  of  sand. 

now  CHlllsT  WENT  TO  SCllOOL. 

And  there  was  at  Jerusalem  a  certain  man  named  Zacchmus,  who 
was  a  teacher  of  boys.  He  said  to  Joseph,  Joseph  why  dost  thou  not 
bring  me  Jesus  to  learn  letters?  »Ioseph  gave  him  his  consent,  and 
reported  this  to  lady  Mary.  So  they  brought  him  to  the  master,  and 
as  soon  as  he  saw  him  ho  wrote  the  alphabet  for  him  and  bade  him 
say  Aleph ;  and  w^hen  he  had  said  Aleph,  the  master  ordered  him  to  say 
Beth  ;  and  the  Lord  Jesus  said  to  him,  Tell  me  first  the  meaning  of  the 
letter  Aleph  and  then  I  will  say  Beth.  And  when  the  master  went  to 
flog  him,  the  Lord  Jesus  explained  to  him  the  meanings  of  the  letters 
Aleph  and  Beth ;  also  which  forms  of  the  letters  w’ere  straight,  which 
crooked,  which  drawn  spirally,  w’hich  marked  with  points,  w  hich  were 
without  them,  and  w’hy  one  letter  came  before  another;  and  he  began 
to  tell  and  explain  many  other  things  wdiich  the  master  himself  had 
never  heard,  nor  had  read  in  any  book.  Moreover,  the  Lord  Jesus 
said  to  the  master.  Attend,  that  I  may  tell  thee.  And  he  began  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  repeat  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimcl,  and  Dalcth,  as  far  as  Tan. 
The  master,  wondering  at  this,  said  I  think  this  boy  was  born  before 
Noah  ;  and,  turning  to  Joseph,  he  said.  Thou  hast  brouglit  to  me  to 
be  taught  a  boy  that  is  wiser  than  all  teachers.  'Jo  lady  Mary  also  he 
said.  There  is  no  need  of  instruction  for  this  thy  son. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Then  they  brought  him  to  another  an<l  more  learned  master ;  and 
when  he  saw  him  he  said.  Say  Alej)h,  and  when  he  had  said  Aleph,  the 
master  ordered  him  to  say  Beth.  The  J^ord  Jesus  answ  ered  and  said 
to  him.  Tell  me  first  the  meaning  of  the  letter  Aleph,  and  then  1  wdll 
say  Beth.  When  the  master  had  lifted  up  his  hand  and  struck  him, 
his  hand  immediately  withered,  and  he  died.  Then  Joseph  said  to  lady 
Mary,'  Henceforth  we  will  not  let  him  go  out  of  llie  house,  for  whoever 
opposeth  him  ie  punished  with  death. 
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What  claim  all  this  stuti*  can  have  to  be  called  Gospel  it  may  per¬ 
plex  our  readers  to  discover.  No  moral  law,  no  good  news,  no 
divine  teaching,  runs  along  these  pages.  They  are  so  distinct  from 
the  divine  and  inspired  Gospels  of  our  salvation  that  in  comparison 
we  might  as  well  speak  of  the  Gospel  in  Master  Tylnyth  Owl-glass. 
The  most  ambitious  of  the  Gospels,  in  point  of  style,  is  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  or  Acts  of  Pilate.  Tischendorf  ascribes  its  origin  to  the 
second  century  ;  it  refers  to  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
and  to  His  descent  into,  and  conquest  in,  the  under  world.  It  is 
the  most  famous  of  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha ;  it  seems  largely 
to  quote  the  genuine  Gospels,  wliile  it  omits  many  important  details 
which  they  exhibit,  and  it  seems  also  to  imitate  the  splendours  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  other  like  portions  of  Scripture.  It  exhibits  at 
great  length  the  struggles  of  Pilate  to  save  Christ,  and  the  miraculous 
homage  that  was  paid  to  Him  in  the  judgment-hall. 

And  ■when  Jesus  entered,  and  the  standard-bearers  holding  the 
standards,  the  tops  of  the  standards  bowed  down  and  worshipped  Jesus. 
And  when  the  Jews  saw  the  manner  of  the  standards  how  they  bowed 
down  and  worshipped  .Jesus,  they  cried  out  exceedingly  against  the 
standard-bearers.  And  Pilate  said  to  the  Jews,  Do  ye  not  marvel  how 
the  banners  bowed  down  and  worshipped  Jesus.  The  Jews  said  to  Pilate, 
W  e  saw  how  the  standard-bearers  bowed  down  and  worshipped  him. 
And  the  governor  called  the  standard-bearers  and  said  to  them,  Why 
did  ye  do  so  ?  They  said  to  Pilate,  We  are  Greeks  and  -wait  upon  the 
gods,  how  could  we  worship  him  ?  but  as  we  were  holding  the  banners 
they  bowed  down  of  themselves  and  worshipped  him. 

Pilate  saith  to  the  chiefs  of  the  synagogues  and  the  elders.  Choose 
ye  strong  and  pow'erful  men,  and  let  them  hold  the  standards,  and  let 
us  see  if  they  bow  down  of  themselves.  And  the  elders  of  the  Jews 
took  twelve  strong  and  powerful  men,  and  made  six  at  a  time  hold  the 
standards,  and  they  stood  before  the  judgment- seat  of  the  governor. 
And  Pilate  saith  to  the  officer,  Take  him  out  of  the  preetorium,  and 
bring  him  in  again  in  wffiat  manner  thou  wilt.  And  Jesus  and  the 
officer  went  out  ot  the  proetorium.  And  Pilate  called  those  who  before 
held  the  banners,  and  saith  to  them,  I  have  sw^orii  by  the  salvation  of 
Cffisar  that  it  the  standards  do  not  bow  down  when  Jesus  entereth  I 
will  cut  off  your  heads.  And  the  governor  gave  order  the  second  time 
that  Jesus  should  come  in.  And  the  officers  did  the  same  as  before,  and 
earnestly  entreated  Jesus  to  tread  upon  his  wrapper.  And  he  trod  on 
it,  and  came  in.  And  as  he  entered  the  standards  bowed  down  again 
and  worshipped  Jesus. 

Ihc  writer  was  evidently  possessed  of  some  idea  to  treat  the  story 
artistically,  and  even  dramatically,  and  the  whole  conception  and  exe¬ 
cution  carry  the  spise  of  fiction  tlu’ough  every  page.  We  have  at 
length  the  discussions  among  various  parties  after  the  resurrection ; 
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but  the  principal  art  of  the  writer  may  be  traced  iu  the  descent  of 
the  Saviour  into  the  under-world — the  discourses  between  Satan  and 
Hades  ;  this  is  repeated  at  still  greater  length  in  the  Latin  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus  ;  in  both  of  these  we  have  the  description,  in  a  kind  of 
poetic  form,  of  the  agitation  through  the  realm  of  shades  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  and  with  this  quotation  we 
must  close  our  citations  which  we  have  made  somewhat  lengthy, 
thinking  them  possibly  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  desirous  of 
giving  some  clear  conception  of  the  singular  matter  of  these  books : — 

Then  said  Satan  unto  Hades,  prepare  thyself  to  receive  him  that  I 
shall  bring  down  to  thee.  Thereupon  Hades  thus  addressed  Satan, 
That  sound  came  only  from  the  cry  of  the  Son  of  the  Father  most  High, 
for  earth  and  all  the  places  of  hell  beneath  it  so  trembled.  Wherefore, 
I  think  that  I  and  all  my  bonds  now  lie  exposed.  But  I  conjure  thee 
Satan,  chief  of  all  evil,  by  thy  powers  and  mine,  bring  him  not  to  me, 
lest,  w’hile  we  would  take  him  captive,  w^e  should  be  taken  captive  by 
him.  For  if,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  alone,  all  my  power  is  thus 
destroyed,  what  thinkest  thou  he  will  do  when  his  presence 
approacheth  ? 

To  whom  Satan,  the  leader  of  death,  thus  answered :  Why  dost 
thou  cry  out  ?  fear  not,  my  ancient  friend  most  vile ;  for  I  have  stirred 
up  the  people  of  the  Jews  against  him,  I  liave  bidden  him  to  be 
buffeted.  And  I  have  accomplished  against  him  his  betrayal  by  his 
disciple ;  and  he  is  a  man  who  much  feareth  death,  and  through  fear 
hath  said,  ^ly  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death ;  and  I  have  brought 
him  to  this,  that  he  now  hangeth  lifted  up  on  the  cross. 

Then  said  Hades  to  him,  If  it  is  lie  wdio  by  the  mere  word  of  his 
command  caused  Lazarus  to  fly  like  an  eagle  out  of  my  bosom  when  he 
had  been  dead  already  four  days,  he  is  not  a  man  in  humanity,  but  is  God 
in  Majesty.  I  beseech  thee  not  to  bring  liini  to  me.  To  whom  Satan 
said,  Prepare  thyself  notwithstanding ;  fear  not,  for  he  now  hangeth 
upon  the  cross,  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  Then  Hades  thus  exclaimed  to 
Satan,  If,  therefore,  thou  canst  not  do  otherwise,  behold  thy  ruin 
approacheth.  I,  indeed,  shall  remain  cast  down  and  without  honour, 
but  thou  wilt  bo  tormented  under  my  dominion. 

CUAPTER  IV.  (xx.) 

Now  the  saints  of  God  heard  the  contention  between  Satan  and 
Hades;  but  although  they  were  as  yet  without  recollection  of  one 
another,  nevertheless  they  had  knowdedge.  But  our  holy  father  Adam 
thus  confidently  answ  ered  Satan,  Leader  of  death  why  dost  thou  fear 
and  tremble  ?  Behold  the  Lord  cometh,  who  will  now  destroy  all  thy 

devices,  and  thou  shalt  be  taken  by  him  and  bound  for  ever. 

**  *  *  *  %  ## 

CHAPTER  V.  XXI.) 

Then  all  the  saints  w'hcn  they  heard  this  rejoiced  with  great  joy. 
One  of  those  who  stood  around,  Isaiah  by  name,  crying  aloud  exclaimed, 
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Father  Adam,  and  all  who  stand  around,  hear  my  words.  When  I  was 
on  earth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  me,  I  sang  ot  this  ligiH  in  piophecy, 
that  the  people  which  sat  in  darkness  hath  seen  a  great  light,  and  to 
those  w^ho  dwell  in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung 
up.  At  his  voice,  father  Adam  and  all  of  them  turned  and  asked  him. 
Who  art  thou,  for  what  thou  sayest  is  true  ?  And  he  answered  and 
said,  My  name  is  Isaiah. 

Then  appeared  another  near  him,  like  a  dweller  in  the  wilderness. 
And  they  asked  him  and  said.  Who  art  thou  that  wearest  such  things 
on  thy  body  ?  And  he  answered  straightway,  I  am  John  the  Baptist, 
the  voice  and  prophet  of  the  Most  High.  I  went  before  the  face  of  the 
same  Lord,  to  turn  desert  and  rough  places  into  plain  paths.  With  my 
finger  I  pointed  out  and  made  known  the  Lamb  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Son  of  God,  to  the  men  of  Jerusalem.  I  baptised  him  in  the  river 
Jordan.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father  sounding  out  of  heaven  above 
and  declaring,  This  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased.  I 
received  from  him  the  reply  that  he  should  go  down  to  the  under¬ 
world. 

Then  Father  Adam,  hearing  this,  cried  with  a  loud  voice  exclaiming 
Alleluia,  which  is  intepreted.  The  Lord  cometh,  assuredly. 

CHAPrEB  VI.  (xxri.) 

Then  another  who  stood  by,  distinguished  as  though  by  some  royal 
ensign,  David  by  name,  cried  out  thus,  and  said,  When  I  w^as  on  earth 
1  made  a  revelation  concerning  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  visitation  to 
the  people,  prophesying  joys  to  come,  saying,  Through  all  ages,  let  the 
mercies  of  the  Lord  be  confessed,  and  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men,  for  he  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  burst 
asunder  the  iron  bars.  Then  the  holy  patriarchs  and  prophets  began  to 
call  to  mind  in  turn,  and  every  one  to  say  something  from  his  prophecies. 
Then  holy  Jeremiah,  examining  his  prophecies,  said  to  the  patriarchs 
and  prophets.  When  I  was  on  earth  I  prophesied  of  the  Son  of  God, 
that  he  appeared  on  earth  and  conversed  with  men. 

^  Then  all  the  saints,  rejoicing  in  the  light  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
sight  of  father  Adam,  and  in  the  answer  of  all  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  cried,  saying.  Alleluia,  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
ot  the  Lord ;  so  that  at  their  cry  Satan  trembled  and  sought  a  W’ay  of 
escape.  And  he  could  not,  for  Hades  and  his  officers  held  him  bound 
in  Hades  and  securely  guarded  on  all  sides ;  and  others  said  to  him, 
AN  by  dost  thou  tremble  ?  We  by  no  means  suffer  thee  to  go  hence. 
But  receive  this  as  thou  deservest,  from  him  that  thou  daily  wast 
fighting  against ;  but  whether  or  not,  know,  that  bound  by  him  thou 
wilt  be  in  custody  under  me. 

CHAPTER  VII.  (xxill.) 

And  a  second  time  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  the  Father  most  High 
came,  as  a  voice  of  great  thunder,  saying  0,  ye  princes,  lift  up  your 
gates  and  be  ye  lifted  up  ye  eternal  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall 
come  in.  Then  Satua  and  Hades  cried  and  said,  W ho  is  that  King  of 
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Glory  ?  And  tlio  voice  of  the  Lord  answered  them,  The  Lord  strong 
and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

After  this  voice  there  came  n  man  whoso  aspect  was  as  that  of  a 
robber,  bearing  a  cross  on  his  shoulder,  crying  outside,  saying  :  Open 
for  me  that  I  may  come  in.  And  Satan  opening  the  door  for  him  a 
little  way,  brought  him  inside  into  the  abode,  and  closed  the  door  again 
after  him.  And  all  the  saints  saw  that  ho  was  very  bright,  and  said 
to  him  forthwith,  Thy  aspect  is  that  of  a  robber.  Tell  us  what  is  that 
thou  beareston  thy  back?  lie  answered  humbly,  and  said.  In  truth  t 
was  altogether  a  robber,  and  the  Jews  hung  me  on  a  cross  along  with 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Lather  most  high.  I  am  come  as 
first  sent,  but  ho  himself  cometh  after  me  immediately. 

Then  holy  David,  burning  with  anger  against  Satan,  cried  aloud,  t  > 
thou  most  ])olluted  one,  open  thy  gates  that  the  King  of  Glory  may 
come  in.  In  like  manner  also,  all  the  saints  of  God  arose  against 
Satan  and  wished  to  take  him  and  rend  him  in  pieces.  And  again  tin* 
cry  was  uttered  within,  O  princes,  lift  up  your  gates,  and  bo  ye  lifted 
up,  ye  eternal  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in.  Hades  and 
Satan  asked  again  at  that  distinct  utterance,  saying.  Who  is  this  King 
of  Glory  ?  And  it  was  said  unto  them  by  that  marvellous  voice,  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  He  is  the  King  of  Glory. 

cnAPTER  viii.  (xxiv) 

And  behold  Hades  suddenly  trembled,  and  the  gates  and  locks  of 
death  were  demolished,  and  the  iron  bars  were  broken,  and  they  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  all  things  were  laid  bare.  And  Satan  remained  in  tin* 
midst,  and  stood  eonfused  and  dejected,  fastened  >nth  a  fetter  on  his 
feet.  And  lo,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  coming  in  the  glory  of  celestial 
light,  gentle,  great,  and  hiimhle,  and  bearitig  a  chain  in  his  hands, 
bound  Satan  by  the  neck,  and  again  tying  his  hands  behind  him,  threw 
him  on  his  back  into  Tartarus,  and  set  his  hoi}’  foot  upon  his  throat, 
saying,  Througli  all  ages  thou  hast  wrought  many  evils,  thou  hast  not 
rested  in  any  wise  ;  I  deliver  thee  this  day  unto  everlasting  fire.  And 
having  quickly  cjdled  Hades,  he  commanded  him,  saying,  Take  this 
most  base  and  w’icked  one,  and  hold  him  in  thy  custody  until  the  day 
when  I  shall  command  thee.  And  when  he  had  received  him  ho  sank 
down  with  him,  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  into  the  depth  of  the 
Abyss. 

CilAPTEU  IX.  (xxv.) 

Then  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  all,  who  is  kind  and  most  genih', 
saluted  Adam  graciously  and  said  unto  him.  Peace  be  unto  thee,  father 
Adam,  and  unto  thy  children  through  immeasurable  ages  of  ages. 
Amen.  Then  father  Adam  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  and  arose 
again  and  kissed  his  hands,  and  wept  violently,  saying,  llehold  tlui 
hands  which  formed  me.  And  ho  testified  unto  all ;  and  said  to  the 
Lord,  Thou  art  come,  0  King  of  Glory,  delivering  men  and  gathering 
them  to  thine  eternal  kingdom.  Then  also  our  mother  Eve  in  like 
manner  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  and  arose  again  and  kissed 
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his  honds,  and  weeping  violently  said,  Behold  the  hands  which  fashioned 
me.  And  she  testified  unto  all. 

Then  all  the  saints  worshipped  him  and  said,  Blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  God  the  Lord  hath  given  us  light. 
Amen,  through  all  ages.  Alleluia,  for  ev'ermore  j  praise,  honour, 
might,  and  glury,  Leeausc  thou  hast  come  from  on  high  to  visit  us. 
And  singing  Alleluia  all  together,  and  rejoicing  together  in  glory,  they 
run  together  under  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  Then  the  Saviour,  making 
inquiry  concerning  all  of  them,  smote  Kades,  and  having  cast  down  some 
into  Tartarus,  he  took  others  w'ith  him  to  the  world  above. 

CnAPTER  X.  (xxvi.) 

Then  all  the  saints  of  God  besought  the  Lord  to  leave  in  the  under¬ 
world  the  symbol  of  victory  (that  of  the  holy  cross),  that  its  most 
wicked  ministers  might  not  prevail  to  detain  any  under  accusation 
whom  the  Lord  had  absolved.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  and  the  Lord 
set  his  cross  in  the  midst  of  Ifades,  and  it  is  the  symbol  of  victory,  and 
w  ill  remain  so  foi’  ever. 

Then  we  all  \vent  out  thence  wdth  the  Lord,  and  left  Satan  and 
Hades  in  Tartarus.  And  command  w^as  given  to  us  and  to  many  others 
that  we  should  rise  wdth  the  body,  to  bear  witness  in  the  wwld  unto 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  things  which  were 
done  in  the  under- w’orld. 

These,  dearest  brethren,  arc  the  things  w^hich  w^c  have  seen,  and, 
being  adjured,  testify  unto  you,  he  also  attesting  w^ho  died  for  us  and 
rose  again  ;  for  as  it  is  written,  so  hath  it  come  to  pass  in  all  things. 

These,  to  wdiich  wc  have  referred,  are  the  most  lengthy,  perhaps 
the  most  considerable,  of  these  singular  pieces.  The  letters  of  Pilate 
and  of  Herod,  the  death  of  Pilate,  and  the  revenging  of  the  Saviour, 
the  story  of  Veronica,  the  letter  of  Jesus  to  Abgar,  the  Epistle  of 
Lantulus,  and  other  such  media3val  impositions,  are  succinctly  but 
sutiiciently  discussed  and  given  in  the  volume  before  us.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  it  must  scarcely  strike  the  most  sceptical  mind  as  remarkable 
that  the  same  ages,  the  same  period  of  the  Avorld’s  education,  the 
same  place  of  geography  and  of  thought  should  have  produced  all 
these  lor  the  most  part  meaningless  and  uselessly  fanciful  affairs,  and 
those  other  Gospels  which  are  the  true  staff  and  stay  of  souls. 
Ihere  is  not  a  sublime  miracle  recorded  among  them  all;  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  involuntary  bowing  of  the  Roman 
standards  as  Christ  entered  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate.  The 
miracles  read  exactly  like  the  stories  of  mere  Avonder-tellers ;  they 
have  no  divine  life  or  unity ;  of  discourses  like  those  which  we  meet 
with  in  John,  parables  like  those  in  Luke  and  in  Matthew  there  h 
not  the  remotest  shred.  They  are  no  doubt  the  shadow’s  of  the 
unaccountable  and  infinite  life  falling  over  the  minds  and  influencing 
the  pens  of  men  smitten  by  the  marvel,  and  fancying  they  were 
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adding  to  it.  Perlnips  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  suppose  that 
they  were  the  results  of  pious  fraud.  AVe  know  nothing  of  their 
origin,  only  of  the  comparatively  coeval  age  of  many  of  them  ;  illus¬ 
trations  some  of  them  might  be  of  sermons  ;  crude,  monastic  fancies, 
parabolic  am])lifications ;  and  all  these  features  again  added  to  pass¬ 
ing  from  hand  to  hand,  till  they  appear  in  the  extraordinary  garb  in 
which  we  Hnd  them,  retlectingcertainly  little  credit  upon  the  literary 
character,  the  ingenuity,  or  genius,  or  spiritual  perception  of  those 
w  ho  composed  or  compiled  them ;  but  still  remains  the  wonder  that, 
after  all  the  curious  search  they  have  given  rise  to,  they  should  be 
separated  utterly  and  distinctly  from  the  four  Gospels.  Strausses 
hypothesis  has  turned  out  very  unfortunately ;  reading  these,  he  con¬ 
structed  his  argument  of  contempt  that  the  Gospels  themselves  are 
like  these  in  their  origin,  character,  and  worth.  Tlie  search  that 
his  argument  has  created,  has  so  far  completely  demolished  his  posi¬ 
tion.  Of  the  iiitinite  moral  splendour,  the  s})iritual  life  and  strength, 
of  the  inefTablc  majesty,  the  calm  royalty  of  the  Saviour  in  word  and 
‘in  works,  which  fascinates  and  consoles,  in  the  (jospels,  there  is 
not  a  trace  in  these  Apocrypha;  the  same  circumstances,  when  they 
an'  related,  become  grotescpie,  and  often  ludicrous.  AVhat  are  w’e  to 
think  of  all  this?  There  is  no  more  relation  between  the  true  and 
apocry])hal  Gos])(‘ls  than  between  the  productions  of  a  Homer  or  a 
Shakspeare  and  those  ©f  a  iiewspaj)er  poetaster,  d'he  conclusion  is 
inevitably  forced  upon  the  reader,  even  the  most  prejudiced  w’c  should 
think,  that  an  inlinitely  ditferent  mind  governed  the  dictation  of  the 
two  collections.  It  becomes  as  marvellous  that  the  real  Gospels,  in 
an  age  of  w’onder-seekcrs  and  story-tellers,  should  have  been  saved 
from  the  taint  of  intermixture.  Trom  such  compositions  as  these,  the 
niind  which  dictated  the  Gospels  seems  to  have  guarded  them ;  and 
whether  we  think  of  the  babbling  gabble  and  garrulity  of  the 
Apocrypha  compared  with  the  reticence  of  the  Gospels,  or  the 
romantic  and  magician-like  character  of  the  Saviour  in  one  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1  lis  divine  mastery  in  the  other,  or  whether  w^e  think  of 
the  entire  absence  of  all  that  the  soul  w'ants,  and  compare  it  with 
the  divine  aliment  which  the  Gosj)els  give  to  the  soul;  in  any  aspect, 
after  reading,  \\v  laydown  these  ])ieces  of  antiquity,  feeling  that  they 
are  not  over  and  above  cunningly-devised  fables,  while  irresistibly 
from  the  other  Gospels  is  borne  in  on  the  soul  the  thought  Truly 
this  w’as  the  Sou  of  God.^^ 
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TTJTTi  suppose  the  well-known  work  of  Dr.  Delitzsch  will  prove 
’  ▼  especially  acceptable,  not  only  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
Theological  Library/’  but  to  very  many  other  readers,  whose  only 
acquaintance  with  the  book  is  from  the  rumours  which  its  high 
reputation  has  brought  to  their  ears.  Dr.  Wallis  has  performed  a 
service  which  entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  those  readers  to 
whom  this  subject  is  interesting ;  his  task  must  have  been  an  espe¬ 
cially  ditlicult  one,  needing,  not  only  considerable  scholarship  in 
several  departments  of  knowledge,  but  suj)posing  also  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  the  volume  itselt.  Dr.  Delitzsch’s 
German,  although  we  can  only  form  an  idea  of  it  Iroin  this  transla¬ 
tion,  is  most  evidently  none  of  the  easiest,  any  more  than  his  subject. 
Dr.  Wallis  seems  to  liave  grappled  with  all  this  difficulty  in  a  very 
workmanlike  manner,  and  as  a  result,  w  e  have  access  to  a  book  \vith 
which  we  have  long  wished  to  make  a  close  acquaintance.  Dr. 
Thom’s  work  is  posthumous,  and  the  perusal  of  it  compels  the  feeling 
that  he  w  as  certainlv  more  than  aware  of  the  doctrines  of  the  work 
of  Delitzsch.  It  maybe  too  difluse,  too  widely  spread  out,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  very  interesting ;  if  it  does  not  open  up  what  are 
substantially  new'  view's  of  the  tripartite  nature  in  man,  it  presents 
them  in  a  very  readable  light,  and  suggests  some  resolutions  of 
sensible  difficulties  while  doing  so.  Concerning  the  work  of  Mr. 
James,  we  cannot  express  ourselves  in  the  same  manner;  he  is  one 
of  the  most  vehement  and  thoughtful  writers  of  our  time.  Ilis 
pyschology  is  Swedenborgian,  but  his  words  often  strike  down  to 
the  roots,  and  open  up  into  the  branches  of  great  truths.  Of  course, 
in  this  volume  its  relation  to  the  subject  of  our  present  paper  is,  that 
physics  are  the  shadow  of  which  psychology  or  psychic  truth  is  the 
substance ;  but  from  page  to  page  he  writes  in  such  a  style,  although 
frequently  throwing  along  a  light  of  considerable  suggestion,  as 

^  1.  A  System  of  Bthltcal  PsycJwlogy .  By  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.D. 

Translated  by  Kev.  Robert  Ernest  Wallis,  Phil.  Dr.,  Senior  Priest, 
>  icar  of  Wells  Cathedral,  “  and  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church, 
Coiley,  Somerset.  T.  and  T.  Clark.  ■  - 

2.  Soul  and  Spirit.  By  David  Thom,  D.D.,.  Phil.  Dr.  H.  K.  Lewis. 
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sadly  to  provoke  a  sensitive  reader.  Tlie  irrevereuee  of  the  book  is 
shocking,  its  flippancy  most  painful.  Even  where  there  is  a  trutli 
in  w’hole  or  in  part,  it  is  so  stated  as  to  startle  and  to  wound ;  he 
seems  to  stand  at  every  page  with  the  boxing  gloves  on.  Fichte’s 
speculations  are  stupendous  antics  and  tomfoolery.’^  It  is  in  its 
way  a  wonderful  book  ;  insanity  and  sense,  shrewdness  and  stupidity, 
generosity,  and  hard,  harsh,  uucharitableness  exist  in  about  equal 
proportions.  A  number  of  the  things  said  are  most  wicked  in  their 
vulgarity,  abusiveuess,  and  arrogance.  Of  course,  anybody  can  do 
this  ;  but  there  is  so  much  in  the  book  that  does  strike  out  even  a 
measure  of  light,  the  freshness  of  a  free  original  mind,  that  we  do 
greatly  regret  the  singular  freaks  of  speech  the  man  must  indulge 
ill.  It  possesses  neither  dignity  nor  decency.  It  is  always  a  sad 
picture — a  thoughtful  man  cursing,  swearing,  and  caricaturing.  We 
read  on  the  531st  page  that,  what  we  must  have  lacked  is  a  provi- 
deiitial  impulsion  in  our  rear;”  we  really  do  not  know  that  wxever 
desiderated  this  ourselves,  but  again  and  again  in  reading  Mr.  James’s 
book  we  have  thought  this  is  exactly  what  he  needed  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses.  If  we  seem  rude,  the  expression  is  all  his  own.  He  must 
be  always  abusing ;  all  the  churches  have  only  a  pinchbeck  evangel” 
— Christians  only  cultivate  the  customary  Sabbatical  sulks,  and  try 
to  look  decently  morose  on  the  way  to  church.”  Louis  Napoleon 
comes  in  for  it  as  a  sombre  sanguinary  mind,  who  has  been  provi- 
dentially  allowed  to  vault  for  a  day  upon  the  throne  of  France.” 
Pius  the  Ninth  is  a  mere  scold,”  and,  in  fact,  everybody  in  the 
universe  is  wrong  excepting  Mr.  James;  yet  he  has  so  much 
charity  as  to  teach  us  that  the  sinner,  not  the  saint,  is  God’s  best, 
and  that  there  is  a  place  for  the  devil,  and  not  altogether  so  un¬ 
comfortable  a  one  as  theology  has  supposed.  Our  readers  will  say. 
Was  it  worth  while  to  call  our  attention  to  rubbish  like  this  ?  Why 
along  with  it  all  there  go  flashes  of  intense  devotion,  of  love  to 
Christ,  of  spiritual  insight  and  perception,  so  that  while  on  many 
pages  Mr.  James  has  simply  seemed  to  us  to  be  blowing  bubbles 
and  ephemeral  prismatic  splendours  like  a  child,  and  in  others  to  be 
blowing  his  clouds  like  a  smoker  dreaming  them  into  palaces  all  the 
while ;  while  again  and  again  he  seems  to  us  to  be  doing  that  with 
which  he  charges  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  putting  up  crazy  stations  by  way 
of  getting  to  a  crazy  terminus,  yet  among  very  recent  treatises  on 
the  psychology  of  man  and  of  the  universe,  this  book,  the  most 
quarrelsome  and  cantankerous  we  ever  read  in  our  lives,  contains 
jets  of  real  suggestion  and  value.* 

•  Mr.  James,  in  one  of  his  nice  little  photographic  characterizations, 
describes  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  turning  **  Philosophy  herself,  as  the  voucher 
of  creation,  into  a  snivelling  idiot,  whining  over  doubt  as  the  beginning 
and  end  of  knowledge.” 
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All  these  books  to  which  we  have  referred  deal  \yith  a  question  of 
the  profoiiiidest  interest — the  nature  of  soul,  spiiit,  or  mind,  ^^hat 
we  inav  know  of  it  rcallv,  how  it  acts  upon  and  through  inattei,  and 
what  it  is  indejicndcntly  of  niatter.  Is  it,  as  some  ^^ould  teach  us, 
merely  a  form,  a  mode  of  matter  ?  or  do  the  forms  and  modes  of 
matter  depend  on  it,  and  derive  their  existence  from  it?  Ihe  sub¬ 
ject  covers  one  immense  field,  intinite  indeed,  ot  thought,  argument, 
and  not  merely  of  speculation,  but  of  observation;  it  holds  within 
its  proper  domain  the  wliole  question  of  miracles.  A\  e  have  recently 
had  our  attention  called  to  a  paper  by  Professor  Tyndall  on 
Miracles  and  Special  Providences."'*  Professor  Tyndall,  closing 
his  paper,  addresses  himself  to  the  theologian,  sarcastically  referring 
to  his  wonderful  theories  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  says,  Keep  to 
‘'the  region,  not,  however,  exclusively  //ours,  which  is  popularly 
"known  as  the  human  heart,  the  region  1  am  willing  to  confess  of 
"  man's  greatest  nobleness  and  most  sublime  achievement.  Cultivate 
"  this,  if  it  be  in  you  to  do  so,  and  it  may  be  in  you,  for  love  and  man- 
"  hood  are  better  than  science,  and  they  may  render  you  three  times 
"  less  unworthy  than  any  of  those  who  jiossess  ten  times  your  natural 
"  knowledge.  But  unless  you  come  to  her  as  a  learner,  keep  away 
"from  physical  nature.  Here,  in  all  frankness,  I  would  declare  that 
"  at  present  you  are  ill-informed,  self-deluded,  and  likely  to  delude 
"  others.  Parewell."  We  will  venture  to  say  that  a  great  and  acute 
man  never  wrote  a  paragraph  more  susceptible  of  the  argumenUm  ad 
hominem  than  this,  or  more  loose  and  incoherent.  Dr. Tyndall  says, that 
love  and  manhood  are  better  than  science,  and  that  the  human  heart 


is  the  region  of  man’s  greatest  nobleness  and  most  sublime  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  but  plainly  enough  these  are  faculties  and  forces  out  of  his 
ordinarily  understood  order  of  nature,  not  calculable  and  describable 
in  exactly  the  same  way  in  which  heat  and  electricity  are.  Are  we 
very  well  acejuainted  with  the  nature  and  spring  of  these  wonderful 
forces  ?  In  jdiysical  nature  Professor  Tyndall  is  at  once  sage  and 
seer;  in  psyichical  regions,  on  which  also  he  is  disposed  to  look  with 
contempt,  we  apprehend  his  knowledge  is  of  the  faintest  and  feeblest 
order.  Yet  what  is  that  force  we  call  genius,  and  that  we  call  holiness 
and  j)iety  ?  and  what  are  those  incalculable  distinctions  between  men 


and  men,  soul  and  mind,  the  noble  heart  which,  as  Dr.  Tyndall  says, 
sublimely  achieves?  What  are  all  these?— not  to  say.  Is  there  such  a 
lorce  in  the  uifiverse  as  Divine  Grace  ?  Is  prayer  power?  Are  miracles 
})ossibh‘  ?  AYf'  apprehend  that  Dr.  Tyndail,  occupied  bv  his  iin- 
inensc  and  invaluable  stutlies  ot  the  nature  and  propen’iios  of  heat — ■ 
the  history  ot  glaciers,  «S:c.,  has  given  but  little  attention  to  the  pro- 


^  I'orinightly  Jievitw,  June,  1867.  See  also  a  fiug^gestive  replv  in  the 
June  Sth. 
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perties,  j)0\vers  aiul  principles  of  existence  of  the  hinnan  soul,  aiut 
so  we  courteously  retort  upon  him.  'When  he  teaches  us  natural 
science  we  can  only  sit  at  his  feet  as  humble  learners ;  when  he 
jlictates  to  us  the  laws  of  spiiitual  existence,  and  metes  and  measures 
them  out  by  what  he  knows  of  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  we  re¬ 
spectfully  remind  him  that  he  is  calculating  the  movements  of  the 
wing  of  a  bird  by  the  movement  of  a  mass  of  granite.  'When  he 
deals  with  spiritual  things  he  must  do  as  he  tells  us  we  must  when 
we  approach  natural  science  unless  he  comes  as  a  learner,  he  had 
'^better  keep  away.^^  Here  in  all  frankness  we  would  declare  that  at 
present  he  is  ill-informed,  self-deluded,  and  likely  to  delude  others. 
^ye  frankly  admit  that  the  things  of  psychology,  or  the  science  of 
spirit,  are  not  so  easily  observed,  discriminated,  and  classified  as 
those  of  physics,  or  the  science  of  forms  of  matter;  both  studies  in¬ 
deed  need  special  gifts  and  aptitudes,  but  perhap'S  it  is  easier  to 
attain  the  qualifications  which  fit  to  become  an  observer  in  the  realm 
of  mind.  In  this  department  especially,  it  is  true,  as  the  Psalmist 
said,  Whoso  is  wise  and  will  observe  these  things,  even  he  shall 
understand.^'  The  Christian  believes  that  in  the  recoids  of  revela¬ 
tion  are  given  the  clearest,  the  truest,  and  the  most  invaluable  lights 
into  the  nature,  origin,  and  destination  of  spiritual  existence.  A 
view  of  Biblical  ])sychology,  therefore,  is  es})ccially  valuable  at  a  time 
like  this,  when  the  majesty  of  the  achievements  of  jdiysical  science 
seems,  though  we  think  very  strangelj  and  inconsistently,  to  throw 
the  powers  of  spirit  into  the  background  as  something  invisible, 
occult,  and  incalculable.  We  cannot  say  we  like  the  term  psycho¬ 
logy  much  ;  and  to  the  Saxon  apprehension  the  plain  parabolic 
generalisation  of  John  Bunyan — the'rowm  of  ^fansoul — seems  much 
more  expressive  to  popular  apprehensions,  though  it  may  not  suit 
scientific  purj)oses.  vShall  we  gain  much  information  by  inquiring 
closely  and  elaborately.  What  is  that  soul  ?  What  are  its  relations  ? 
its  departments?  How  can  it  be  discriminated?  We  do  not  mean  as  a 
phrenologist  would  merely  map  it  out  into  propensities  and  faculties, 
what  are  its  powers,  and  what  are  its  atilnities?  Js  there  any  proof  of 
its  relation  to  other  invisible  ranks  of  spiritual  existences  in  nature  like 
its  own?  What  is  its  mode  of  activitv?  How  does  it  act?  Arc  there 
any  occasional  and  exceptional  hints  of  how  it  ca?i  act  ?  A  man  like 
Dr.  Tyndall  would  very  likely  tell  us  that  nothing  operates, 
but  where  it  is.  Granted — but  where  is  the  human  soul?  It  seems 
to  be  hung  round  by  a  set  of  oiganic  tilainents  ;  it  acts  on  these,  we 
know.  But  does  it  act  only  within  the  region  of  material  environ¬ 
ment?  We  know  it  does  not.  With  a  body  hung  round  it  iu  the 
study  or  the  laboratory,  it  j)ossesses  itself  of  facts  touching  worlds 
millions  of  miles  away.  Here,  for  instaiicc,  wc  have  Dr.  Tyndall  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  ^Mhe  chances  are  more  than  1,000, 000, 000, 000, 000, QtiO 
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1,  that  iron  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.^^*  Nothing  operates 
‘"but  where  it  is;*'  but  what  is  that  consciousness — that  collected 
consentaneousuess  of  faculty  in  man  which  can  operate  after  this 
fashion,  so  that  it  seems,  while  it  is  all  here,  to  be  touching  the 
remotest  regions  and  w’orlds  ?  How  tar  can  it  become  supernatural  ?  to 
what  extent  is  it  supernatural  itself— that  is, existent  and  activebeyond 
the  mere  routine  of  natural  sequences  P  Professor  Tyndall  puts  up 
a  line  of  rail,  or,  perhaps,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  telegraphic  wires, 
by  which  he  ])uts  himself  in  possession  of  circumstances  about  the 
sun,  distant  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  aw^ay.  How  far  is  this 
mysterious  consciousness  possessed  of  a  power  of  transit  and  motion 
independent  of  these  helps  and  aids  which  mere  science  furnishes? 
Millions  of  souls,  and  those  among  the  purest  and  holiest  of  our 
race,  have  believed  they  possessed  such  a  power.  We  think  a  sliglit 
observation  or  experience  shows  that  such  souls  were  right.  It  is 
not  harsh  or  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  scientific  sphere,  when  it 
narrows  itself  to  its  own  proper  realm,  and  refuses  to  look  beyond, 
is  the  sphere  of  scepticism  and  atheism ;  it  needs  to  be  corrected 
by  revelation,  or  it  makes  God  revolve  about  man,  the  Creator  about 
the  creature,  the  Infinite  about  the  finite.  We  judge  it,  therefore, 
to  be  good  to  push  out  observation  and  inquiry  into  those  fields 
wliich,  while  they  do  not  disprove  or  disallow  the  inter- dependency 
of  soul  and  matter,  demonstrate  the  spirit's  independent  existence, 
and  lift  us  into  a  region  where  it  operates  purely  and  freely,  and  in 
harmony  with  its  higher  origin  and  character.  For  surely  w’e  become 
aware  of  existence  by  sense ;  it  is  in  the  finite,  as  given  to  sense, 
that  existence  is  seen  as  life,  or  the  relative  is  demonstrated  to  us  in 
consciousness.  Perplexities  arise  in  this  department  of  thouglit  in¬ 
numerable  to  those  to  whom  spirit  is  little  or  nothing,  while  to  those 
to^  whom  spirit  is  everything,  difficulties  clear  up  as  it  advances. 
AA  hat  constitutes  a  thing  is  never  what  creates  it.  We  instance  this 
ill  innumerable  particulars.  AVe  cannot  define  a  house  by  analyz¬ 
ing  it  into  its  base  elements  of  bricks  and  mortar.  AA  e  cannot  deiiiie 
a  watch  by  analyzing  it  into  its  interior  w’orks.  We  should  tliink  it 
a  droll  way  if  we  asked  the  time  of  day  of  a  man,  and  he  began  to 
look  for  it  by  taking  the  bowels  of  his  watch  to  pieces.  So  conscious 
nesspre-supposes  existence  just  as  the  house  and  the  watch  pre-suppose 
the  creative  spirit  which  conceived  from  the  first,  and  constituted  the 
tiling  by  creating  it  out  of  many  things,  while  the  one  pre-cxistent 
consciousness  gave  to  all  their  purpose,  and  made  it  one  informing 
object.  Now  such  inquiries  as  these,  and  the  topics  relating  to 
them,  seem  to  us  fundamentally  important.  Far  away  from  us  is 

p  oa  Heat^  as  a  Mode  of  Motion.  J’aragrapb  581.  Suppose  the 

i  rotc^so^  juaj^ed  of  the  probability  of  miracles  by  a  calculation  like  this. 
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%  the  intention  to  depreciate  jdiysical  science ;  but  in  the  present  day 
i  we  see  tliat  the  professors  of  pliysical  science  deal  with  their  depart- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  casting  scorn  upon  that  wliich  seems  to  us, 

.  and  by  no  strain  upon  or  dishonour  to  our  reasoning  powers,  to 
anticipate,  and  to  be  far  liigher  than  any  of  the  modes  or  forms  of 
matter  can  be ;  just  as  the  builder  and  his  ideas  arc  greater  than  the 
house,  and  as  the  watchmaker  is  greater  than  the  watch.  What  is 
called  material  and  spiritual  science  in  their  character,  seem  to  us 
susceptible  of  easy  contrast.  We  suppose  no  persons  have  accumu¬ 
lated  fortunes  recently  so  readily  as  great  contractors — men  who 
have  marched  their  navvies  about  like  armies,  laying  the  foundations 
of  immense  lines  of  rail  or  vast  buildings.  Such  men,  rough,  usually 
uneducated,  boast  the  conquests  of  capital.  Compared  with  them 
what  a  poor  little  creature  is  a  Tennyson,  or  a  Browning,  a  Faed,  or 
a  llolrnaii  Hunt.  These  men  live  in  a  subtle  world ;  they  ap])eal 
to  a  ver}'  select  class,  to  people  with  very  educated  sensibilities,  and 
the  noise  they  make  in  their  society,  their  position,  and  their  posses¬ 
sions  are  proportioned  to  their  audience.  Everybody  can  see  a 
railway,  and  most  people  want  to  travel  by  it,  and  all  people  must 
live  in  houses  great  or  small ;  but  few  people  can  appreciate  the 
lines  of  a  poem  or  a  picture.  Now  the  great  propounders  and 
masters  of  physical  science,  like  the  contractor,  deal  with  the 
visible  and  the  obvious ;  but  the  psychologist  has  an  important  place 
and  deals  with  im])ortant  truth,  although  the  majority  may  be  slow 
to  understand,  and  much  more  capable  of  sneering  than  perceiving. 
The  study  of  psychology,  then,  is  an  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  facts  of  being  and  existence  which  underlie  all  that 
we  perceive  by  mere  sense ;  all  sensible  views  of  things,  to  a  spiritual 
nature,  are  in  their  nature  unsatisfactorv.  Man  demands  not  sensible 
but  rational  order  in  his  view  of  things,  hence  the  entire  enquiry 
into  causation.  It  is  a  habit  of  the  mind  of  man  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  things ;  if  he  do  not  ask  the  cause  of  day,  or  the  cause  of 
night,  it  is  because  they  belong  to  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  Mr. 
.lames  very  well  illustrates  this  in  the  following  passage: — 

But  let  me  endeavour  to  make  all  1  have  said  with  regard  to  the 
causal  judgment  clear  by  a  familiar  illustration. 

I  come  into  my  library  some  morning  and  find  the  clock,  which  I  had 
left  upright  in  its  place  on  the  mantel-piece,  lying  now  in  shattered 
fragments  on  the  floor ;  and  I  of  course  set  myself  at  once  to  explore 
the  cause  of  the  disaster;  i.e.  to  trace  out  the  living  which  binds 
the  precedent  fact  to  the  subsequent  one ;  in  other  words,  accounts  for 
the  change  I  witness. 

Now  in  the  first  place  what  is  the  origin  of  this  overpowering 
intellectual  instinct  on  my  part  ?  Why  am  I  irresistibly  impelled  to 
trace  back  the  change  I  witness  to  some  living  agency ;  to  soma- 
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thing  not  given  in  the  actual  facts  ?  Why  do  I  not  accept  disaster  as 
the  animal  docs,  that  is  as  a  simple /rt/Y  accompli  or  matter  of  course, 
demanding  no  rational  in(|uisition  into  its  antecedents,  suggesting  no 
rational  dread  of  its  consequents  ?  \\  hy  is  it  that  I  do  not  acquiesce 

in  it  as  I  acquiesce  in  green  peas,  or  strawberries,  or  any  other  fact  of 
nature,  and  without  this  restless  curiosity  to  get  behind  the  event  and 
ascertain  what  I  call  its  cause  ? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  prudence,  or  the  desire  to  shield  myself  as 
far  as  possible  from  similar  costly  contingencies  in  the  future,  form  the 
chief  part  of  my  motive.  Prudence  no  doubt  accounts  very  well  for  my 
purely  personal  and  adventitious  interest  in  the  inquiry ;  but  it  does 
not  explain  my  rational  or  scientific  curiosity  in  ^  the  premises.  My 
rational  or  scientific  interest  in  the  investigation  is  urged,  altogether, 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  not  a  visible  fact  of  sense  or  nature  which 
arrests  my  attention,  but  a  strictly  invisible  fact  of  relation,  which 
therefore  legitimately  piques  my  scientific  curiosity.  A  certain  relation 
unintellibiblc  to  sense  has  suddenly  declared  itself  between  two  facts  of 
existence  or  nature  :  1.  the  clock  standing  upright  ou  the  mantel-piece; 
2.  the  same  clock  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor;  and  my  scientific 
instinct,  or  faculty  of  discerning  relations,  at  once  prompts  me  to  trace 
out  the  hidden  link  of  connection  between  the  two  facts.  Thus  the 
reader  perceives  that  the  appeal  is  not  at  all  to  my  senses,  or  the  faculty 
whereby  I  apprehend  simple  existence,  but  exclusively  to  my  reason, 
which  is  the  faculty  whereby  I  apprehend  organized  composite  or 
relative  existence.  In  fact  the  origin  of  the  causal  judgment  lies  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  necessity  which  the  intellect  of  man  is  under,  in  order  to 
be  intellect,  of  separating  itself  from  sense,  or  renouncing  the  latter’s 
mastery.  1  feel,  as  man,  a  rational  instinct  of  revolt  against  the  dogma¬ 
tism  of  sense  which  leaches  me  that  everything  substantially  is  what  it 
formally  appears ;  thus,  that  nature  constitutes  her  own  substance  ;  and 
my  demand  of  cause  is  the  invariable  signal  of  this  revolt.  My  intellect 
becomes  built  up  exactly  in  the  measure  of  my  yielding  to  it,  or  follow¬ 
ing  it  out  to  its  last  and  most  negative  results ;  because  it  becomes 
empowered  by  tliis  preparatory  discipline  to  acknowledge  the  consum¬ 
mate  deliverance  of  Philosophy ;  which  is,  that  as  all  the  shifting  events 
or  phenomena  of  nature  refer  themselves  finally  to  one  cause,  the  finite 
will  ,  so  all  her  most  faxed  and  absolute  or  independent  existences  refer 
themselves  to  one  creator,  infinite  in  love  and  wisdom. 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us  :  all  my  precedent  experience  of 
nature,  all  my  ooservation  of  tlie  essential  passivity  of  existence  forbids 
me  to  suppose  that  the  disaster  before  me  originated  spontaneously,  or 
grew  as  we  say  out  ot  the  nature  of  things.  1  know  with  entire  cer¬ 
tainty  that  clocks  have  no  such  self  hood,  or  power  of  originating  their 
own  activity,  ns  would  invest  the  one  in  question  with  the  responsibility 
of  what  has  betallen  it,  or  justify  me  consequently  in  regarding  the 
disaster  as  an  absolute  event,  as  an  incident  involved  in  the  persoii- 
alit}’  of  the  clock.  My  intelligence  demands  a  cause  for  the  disaster 
therefore  not  in  things  intrinsic  and  incidental  to  the  clock,  but  alto¬ 
gether  in  things  extrinsic  and  accidental :  thereby  explicitlv  denying 
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that  the  life  or  power  manifested  belongs  to  tlic  natural  objects  in- 
volve<l,  and  so  far  forth  of  course  implicity  atRrming  that  it  acknow¬ 
ledges  a  truly  supernatural  or  spiritual  derivation. 

Ilut  now,  ill  the  second  place,  suppose  the  scicntitic  inquest  ended, 
and  the  venlict  arrived  at  that  the  disaster  proceeded  from  the  mala- 
dresse  of  some  adventurous  child  or  awkward  servant.  Is  tho  mind 
completely  tranquillised  by  that  verdict?  That  is,  are  our 
philosophic  instincts  also  perfectly  appeased?  ily  no  means. 
Why  not  ?  Because  riiilosophy  is  never  content  like  science 
to  ascertain  the  relative  in  existence,  but  goes  on  to  demand  its 
absolute  ground.  Science  has  found  in  the  child  or  the  housemaid  that 
living  liuk  of  connection  slic  was  in  search  of  between  the  clock  on  tho 
shelf  at  one  moment,  and  on  the  lloor  the  next ;  and  retires  from  the 
field  not  a  little  satisfied  with  her  own  prowess.  But  Bliilosophy  de¬ 
mands  what  unitary  life  it  is  tliat  thus  vivifies  the  varied  life  of  nature  ; 
who  supremely  or  at  last  it  is  that  lives  in  this  child  or  housemaid, 
rendering  them  capable  of  disturbing  our  repose,  and  damaging  our 
property.  Thus  Bhilosophy  does  not  begin  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
verdict  which  satisfies  science ;  because  no  such  connection  is  yet 
avouched  between  the  event  in  question  and  the  personality  of  tho  actor 
in  it,  as  makes  the  ev'ont  necessary  ;  or  exhausts  the  fertility  of  cause, 
in  suggesting  the  j)resence  of  life  truly  spontaneous  or  creative.  I  may 
still  if  1  please  push  onward  the  scientific  research  of  cause,  by  demand¬ 
ing  what  makes  children  so  adventurous,  and  wliat  makes  housemaids  so 
unhandy.  It  is  onlj-  when  all  this  preliminary  rubbish  has  been  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  science  brings  me  up  against  some  fact  of  will,  some 
evidence  of  moral  existence,  that  Philosophy  becomes  entitled  to  take 
matters  into  her  own  accomplished  keeping. 


Thus  philosophy  is  the  demonstration  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite; 
and  sense  itself  is  only  satisfied  when  it  pushes  its  inquiries  up  to 
infinite  conclusions ;  even  sense  finds  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her 
foot  on  .^^;/.siblc  things.  We  are  very  glad  to  fortify  this  position, 
which  gives  one  of  the  grand  necessities  for  faith,  from  no  less  a 
|)erson,  and  even  adversary,  than  Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  very 
paper  wc  have  already  quoted.  lie  says,  The  scientific  mind  can 
‘^fiiid  no  repose  in  the  mere  region  of  sequence  in  nature;  the 
“further  question  intrudes  itself  with  resistless  might,  whence  comes 
“  tlie  sequence  ?  What  is  it  that  binds  the  consequent  with  its 
“  antecedent  in  nature  ?  The  trulv  scientilic  intellect  never  can 
“attain  rest  till  it  reaches  the  forces  bv  which  the  observeal  succes- 
sion  is  produced.^’  The  Christian  belit'ves  that  helms  reached  tliis 
force;  lie  apprelicnds  it — it  is  God  ;  siojiping  short  of  this,  theulli- 
iimtc  spring  and  end  of  all  being,  tlie  first  and  the  last,  as  it  is  the 
sj)iritual  nature  of  man,  in  either  one  or  the  other,  the  mere  man 
of  science  is  arrested  by  a  veil  he  cannot  lift,  and  conceding,  or  im¬ 
plicitly  believing  and  following  these  which  are  the  simple  instinctive 
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necessities  of  our  nature,  lig»it  shines  everywhere  aiid  the  way  clears. 
But  the  nature  of  spirit,  how  shall  we  arrive  at  that .  All  that  we 
know  of  it  is  as  it  exists  in  consciousness—in  spiritual  conscious¬ 
ness.  We  tinil  something  which,  while  it  answers  to  the  call 
of  the  senses,  entirely  transcends  them,  and  brings  to  us  testi¬ 
monies  from  regions  beyond  their  province,  but  hen  we  come 
(o  seek  for  it  in  sense,  it  eludes  us  altogether.  ^  We  ^  are  com¬ 
pelled,  then,  as  we  have  seen  already,  to  that  which  exists  before 
sense,  beyond  sense,  after  sense,  and  therefore  a  revelation, 
founded  upon,  and  appealing  to,  spiritual  consciousness;  the  Bible 
gives  an  account  of  the  relations  of  these  facts ;  they  have  not, 
liowever,  been  put  into  any  very  distinct  scientific  order ;  and  this 
Dr.  Delitzseh  attempts.  His  work  we  find  to  be  eminently  indebted 
to  Jacob  Bohmen;  not  only  consciously,  but  unconsciously  so. 
in  some  instances  he  mentions  his  indebtedness,  but,  indeed,  through¬ 
out  his  classifications  and  generalizations,  and  insights,  seem  to  be 
derived  especially  from  that  chief  hierarch  of  all  Biblical  psychologists. 
Indeed,  we  shall,  perhaps,  somewhat  terrify  readers,  who  repute 
themselves  liigldy  orthodox,  when  w’e  say  that  this  volume  is  a  very 
good  introduction  to  the  Bohmenistic  view  of  the  spiritual  universe ; 
and  those  to  wdiom  the  works  of  the  illustrious  old  shoemaker  of 
Gorlitz  are  inaccessible,  either  by  their  rareness  or  their  difficult 
nomenclature,  may  find  him  made  more  easy  and  accessible  here ;  we 
believe  that  most  of  those  who  have  commented  upon  DeUtzsch  are 
unaware  of  this.  Dr.  Wallis  himself  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
it ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  simply  true  that  this  psychology  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  translation  into  modern  German  of  those  ideas  which 
found  so  large  an  acceptance  nearly  three  centuries  since.  All  that 
sense  sees  or  knows,  all  that  we  have  in  the  human,  or  extra  human 
frame-work,  is  built  out  of  properties  which  have  life  in  them¬ 
selves.  *^Tlie  history  of  the  human  soul,  like  all  temporal 
history,  has  its  beginning  and  ending  in  eternity  ;  Thus  begins 
Br.  Delitzseh.  The  framework  of  his  book  is  constructed 
lor  the  purj)ose  of  showing  w’hat  Scripture  testifies  tow’ards 
this  truth.  Iherc  is  a  true  and  a  false  pre-existence  to  the  human 
soul,  it  was  not  w  ithout  a  meaning  the  Psalmist  said,  Thou  hast 
'M)een  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations;  before  the  mountains  w’ere 
“  brought  forth,  or  thouhadst  lormed  the  earth  or  the  w’orld.^^  Thus, 
in  the  course  ot  creation,  God  is  not  only  the  Divine  Archetype  of  all 
things,  but  lie  especially  j)roduces  His  likeness  in  man;  hence  the 
piocess  of  creation,  the  origin  ol  the  soul,  the  discrimination  of  sex ;  all 
t  he  powers  and  provinces  of  the  human  frame  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  meivly  accidental,  and  in  themselves  mere  contingencies;  they 
result  from  certain  infinite  and  even  divine  necessities.  Dr.  Delitzseh 
shows  this  in  his  interesting  chapter  on  The  Body  as  self-represen- 
^Ulv^  of  the  Soul,'’  and  especially  its  twofold  aspect.  It  was  at  this 
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point  of  the  work  that  we  began  especially  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Thom, 
in  his  very  interesting  book,  had  been  ploughing  with  the  heifers  of 
Dr.  Delitzsch,  and  as  is  the  relation  of  Delitzsch  to  Bohmen,  such  in 
a  great  degree  is  Thom  to  Delitzsch.  It  is  much  more  readable ;  of 
course,  in  the  greatness  and  far-reaching  majesty  of  its  speculations, 
it  will  not  for  a  moment  compare ;  but  both  works  open  up  very  inte¬ 
resting  discussions  of  that  topic  which  to  a  thoughtful  mind  ofieii 
presents  itself  for  solution — the  relation  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to 
each  other ;  and  we  think  Dr.  Thom  discriminates  their  functions, 
and  sets  forth  the  Scriptural  revelation  of  such  a  discrimination  in  a 
very  distinct  and  interesting  manner.  Spiritual  existence  accepted, 
the  body  regarded  and  proved  to  be  by  revelation  and  common  sense 
simply  temporary  and  idienomenal,  transitory,  it  becomes  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  trace  the  points  of  discrimination  between  these  two  spiritual 
powers,  for  as  the  body  is  the  shadow  of  the  spiritual  substance 
behind  it,  soul  is  the  shadow  of  spirit.  Dr.  Delitzsch^s  reading  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Job,  twenty-first  verse,  is  quite  new  to  us,  in 
which  he  finds  the  soul  is  called  the  tent-cord;  but  however  the 
reading  may  or  may  not  justify  itself,  there  is  no  doubt  to  our  minds 
that  it  exactly  represents  the  functions  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  well  known  view  of  Paul  in  the  Corinthians,  the  body 
is  a  tent,  or  tabernacle;  in  itself  it  has  no  force,  but  there  is  a  i)art 
of  inan^s  mental  or  spiritual  nature  which  like  a  cord  or  stake  fastens 
it  to  the  earth.  Dr.  Thom  calls  this,  in  tlic  sliocking  nomenclature 
which  we  all  seem  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  wlicn  we  talk 
psychologically,  the  soulical  nature  in  man,*  the  mind  of  the  body ; 
there  is  a  mind  of  the  body,  and  a  mind  of  the  spirit,  and  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  is  manifest  enough  in  every  part  of  Scripture,  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  every  appeal  to  common  sense;  soul  is  earthly,  spirit  is 
heavenly  mind ;  soul  is  dependent,  spirit  is  independent  mind ;  soul 
is  shadowy  and  transitive,  spirit  is  substantial  mind,  mind  internal, 
mind  eternal — all  the  facts  about  regeneration  revolve  in  this  dis¬ 
tinction  round  the  idea  of  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  the  mind  which  is 
created  and  exists  for  God’s  divinest  ends,  as  the  soul  exists  for 
human  and  probationary  purposes  and  selfish  ends.  Dr.  Thom 
says 

Are  the  bearings  of  the  preceding  observations  upon  the  subject  of 
Spirit  in  any  way  ambiguous  ?  I  should  think  not.  What  is  Spirit — 
but  the  mind  to  which  Creation  owes  its  origin,  and  of  whose  glories 


•  Hut  .the  bad' language,  of  an  Knglishmaii  is  always  innocent  besitle 
that  of  a  Gennan,  and  Dr.  Delitzsch’s  is  sometimes  almost  as  difficult  a.s 
Hegel’s  ;  for  instance,  the  supernatural  and  natural  ecstasy  are  di:- 
criminated  as  the  Somnambulic  glossolalia  with  the  charismatic 
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and  excellencies  the  various  parts  of  creation  arc  strikingly  emblematic? 
What  is  Soul— but  the  mind  which  was  brought  into  existence  with 
Creation,  which  is  fitted  for  its  contemplation  and  enjoyment,  and 
which,  as  itself  a  portion  of  creation,  is  destined  to  expire  along  with  it  ? 
Shadowy  things,  as  all  things  are  which  we  behold,  are  thus  fitly  appre¬ 
hended,  by  an  equally  shadowy  imnd.  But,  this  shadowy  nwid^XiO  more 
than  the  external  shadows  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  could  not  ha\  e  ex¬ 
isted,  unless  there  had  existed  previously  and  everlastingly  a  substantial 
mind  of  which  it  was  the  Jiyure  and  emblem.^ 

This  Spirit,  or  substantial  mindy  was  exhibited  in  flesh  in  the  person 
of  the  Son  of  God.  And,  delightful  to  think,  occasionally  likewise  even 
still  there  appear  in  time,  the  first  fruits  of  substantial  ov  spiritual  mind, 
in  a  few  individuals  possessed  of  the  divine  principle  of  faith  forming 
in  their  case  a  closer  connection  betw’een  their  present,  and  a  future 
state,  than  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  sons  and  daughters  of 
humanity. 

Creation  was  thus  the  giving  of  a  shadowy,  temporary,  and  subservient 
existence  to  the  things  wdiich  we  now  behold; 

The  new  Creation,  is  merely  the  rendering  of  the  realities  of  these 
shadowy  thinys,  visible  to,  and  capable  of  being  enj'oyed  by,  those  who 
had  themselves  previously  constituted  a  portion  of  the  natural  creation. 
And  this  is  effected  by  means  of  the  making  of  those  persons  themselves 
new,  and  theiehy  causing  them  to  become  a  portion  of  the  New  creation, 
by  tlie  Son  of  (»od. 

Bi  autifully  is  this  subject,  especially  the  contrast  between  the  Old, 
and  the  New,  Creation,  set  forth  in  the  8th  Psalm.  ^Man  contemplated 
with  reference  to  the  former,  appears  to  be  a  being  of  the  utmost  insig¬ 
nificance.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  man  as  a  portion  of  the  natural 
creation  is  merely  one  of  a  number  of  shadows,  and  is  actually  himself 
dependent  for  his  existence,  paltry  as  it  is,  upon  these  very  shadows. 
But  let  the  ])icture  bo  rt'versed  and  man  be  viewed  with  a  reference  to 
the  spiritual  creation,  and  the  prospect  becomes  most  glorious.  Jesus 
the  divine  man,  as  having  made  all  things  new  in  himself,  and  w^e  as 
one  with  liiin,  are  then  represented  as  having  all  things  under  our  feet, 
and  subj’ected  to  our  sway.  The  natural  creation  is  then  seen  to  have 
been  a  mere  series  of  figures  and  representations,  emblematic  of  the 
glory  and  happiness  which  we,  through  Christ,  and  as  partakers  of  his 
nature,  are  destined  to  enjoy.  How  wonderful  to  think,  that  the  very 
ideas  ot  the  natural  mind, — those  ideas  which  some  philosophers  have 
been  inclined  to  regard  as  the  only  real  existences, — are  thus  shewui  to 
have  substantiality,  not  certainly  in  themselves,  for  in  themselves  they 
are  shadows, — hut  in  that  knowledge,  and  in  those  ideas,  and  those 
enjoyments,  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the  divine  nature. 

Such  speculations,  and  csj)ecially  as  they  were  unfolded  first  in  the 
dark  sajings  on  Bohinen^s  harp,  have  always  been  charged  with  a 
tendency  to  1  anthcisni.  It  is  usual  now  to  dismiss  Bohmen  sum- 
inaril}  as  a  Pantheist ;  it  is  probable  that  there  are  not  ten  persons  in 
t  le  British  empire  who  have  ever  read  him,  iior  did  we  ever  meet 
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one  who  affected  to  treat  him  with  scorn  wdio  had  with  any  patience 
atteinj)ted  to  understand  his  meaning.  Dr.  Delitzsch's  book  will 
most  likely,  in  this  country,  seem  to  lie  open  to  the  same  charge. 
The  answer  is  prompt  and  immediate ;  tliere  is  no  Ikintheism  in  any 
creed  wliich  assigns  a  character  and  consciousness  to  the  Almighty, 
and  there  is  no  i^antheism  in  any  human  changes  which  proceed  upou 
character,  consciousness,  and  will.  These  three  attributes  form  the 
base  line  for  the  divine  trigonometry,  that  process  of  divine  triangula¬ 
tion,  by  which  we  reverently  make  observations  upon  the  essential 
Being,  God,  and  estimate  the  value  of  those  changes  which  take  place  in 
human  history.  It  is  by  such  observations  as  these — and  they  become 
not  mere  matters  of  sj)eculation ;  they  verify  themselves  by  an 
iiumense  range  of  inductions,  if  men  will  be  reverent  and  patient  to 
inquire— that  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  great  spirit  kingdoms, 
ill  the  turmoil  of  things  about  us,  amidst  the  inijiositions  of  sense, 
and  the  endless  shock  of  circumstances,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  men 
in  general,  the  great  multitudes  of  mankind,  can  either  have  the  time 
or  disposition  to  enter  upon  or  follow  up  such  in(|uiries,  and  that 
soul  of  nature,  that  earthly  mind  to  which  we  have  referred,  will 
always  be  disposed  to  treat  such  inquiries  with  scorn;  even  religious 
men,  as  they  are  moved  and  pressed  upon  by  earthly  motives  will 
treat  them  with  scorn;  but  the  man  who  is  set  apart  as  minister  and 
teacher  to  climb  the  observatory  and  watch  the  higher  relations  of 
tilings  must  not  do  so ;  he  is  met  by  long  generations  of  exceptional 
instances  in  the  history  of  his  race,  by  Scri[)tural  stories  of  miracle, 
by  a  revelation  w'hich,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  is  a  miracle  ;  by  a 
Person,  who,  if  lie  be  worth  anything,  conies  as  a  delegate  from 
supernatural  kingdoms;  he  is  met  by  inexplicable  circumstances — 
which  he  cannot,  in  all  instances,  jiooh,  pooh,  and  push  aside  as  the 
inventions  of  pious  fraud,  practised  jugglers,  and  liars ;  he  will,  if  he 
be  aware  of  wdiat  he  is,  as  led  by  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and 
an  apostle  for  and  to  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  he  will  quietly 
wait,  watch,  read,  and  reverently  enquire;  noting  the  ways  of 
his  own  mind.  lie  will  learn  that  mind  has  its  own  natural 
laws  as  well  as  matter,  to  be  learned  in  the  same  w’ay,  by 
induction,  by  the  reception  of  evidence,  and  by  observation.* 


*  Not  that  we  would  sccni  to  give  ourselves  implicitly  to  all  those 
marvellous  freaks,  in  which  men  seem  to  play  at  howls  and  ninepins  with 
nature.  ])r.  Newman’s  power  of  belief  in  this  way,  revering  him  as  we 
do,  strikes  us  almost  aghast  : — “  I  firmly  believe  that  the  relics  of  the 
saints  are  doing  innumerable  miracles  and  graces  daily,  and  that  it  needs 
only  for  a  Catholic  to  show  devotion  to  any  saint  in  order  to  receive 
special  benefits  from  his  intercession.  I  firmly  believe  that  saints  in  their 
life-time  have  before  now  raised  the  dead  to  life,  crossed  the  sea  without 
vessels,  multiplied  grain  and  bread,  cured  incurable  diseases,  and  stopped 
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Dr.  Delitzscli  soeiiis  to  deal  with  the  question  Script  urally  and  logi¬ 
cally,  though  it  is  unquestioiiahle  that  many  readers  seem  naturally 
disqualified  for  an  entrance  at  all  upon  such  studies  as  these.  I^very- 
thiiur  that  [)artakes  of  the  extraordinary  in  the  kingdom  of  mind  is 
dismissed  jiromptly  with  a  sneer.  We  must  presume  therefore  that 
the  reader  has  an  interest  in  such  speculations  into  the  nature  of  the 
noHSf  logos,  and  pneuma,  and  into  the  seven  jiowcrs  of  the  soul, 
concerning  the  discussion  of  which  the  author  acknowledges  himself 
for  the  most  part  indebted  to  Jacob  Bohmen.  The  inquiry  into 
sleeping,  waking,  and  dreaming,  and  to  those  bodily  forms  ot  life  to 
which  ni  sleep  life  retreats,  and  the  discussion  of  that  probable  error 
of  psychologists  that  the  soul  only  extends  so  far  as  consciousness 
extends;  the  life  of  the  spirit  in  the  dream  world,  the  relations  of 
health  and  disease,  or  of  natural  with  psychical  sickness,  and  the 
various  topics  of  superstition  and  magic,  ecstasy,  the  acknowledged 
antinomy  of  the  law^  of  the  spirit  and  the  law  in  the  body,  the 
whole  relation  of  souls  to  the  phenomincal  corjioriety,  the  nature  of 
death,  of  the  intermediate  state;  all  these  furnish  topics  which  we  fear 
only  a  limited  audience  will  be  disposed  to  attempt  to  discuss,  but 
which  to  those  w’ho  are  so  minded,  are  treated  with  great  interest, 
clearness,  and  freshness,  as  well  as  a  large  range  of  learning,  not 
only  with  the  more  erudite  views  of  the  word  of  God  upon  which 
tht‘  w  ork  professes  to  be  built,  but  of  that  large  library  of  scholar¬ 
ship  bearing  upon  the  profoundly-interesting  questions  of  w  hich  he 
treats. 

the  operation  of  the  law  s  of  the  universe  in  a  multitude  of  w  ays.  Many 
men,  w  hen  they  hear  an  educated  man  so  speak,  will  at  once  impute  tlie 
avow  al  to  insanity,  or  to  an  idiosyncracy,  or  to  imbecility  of  mind,  or  to 
decrepitude  of  powers,  or  to  fana'ticism,  or  to  hypocrisy.  They  have  a 
right  to  say  so,  if  they  will;  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask  them  why  they 
do  not  say  it  of  those  w  ho  bow  dow  n  before  the  Mystery  of  mysteries,  the 
Divine  Incarnation.  If  they  do  not  believe  this,  they  are  not  yet  Protes¬ 
tants  ;  if  they  do,  let  them  grant  that  He,  w  ho  has  done  the  greater  may 
do  the  less.  o  j 
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THE  EAILEOAH  SYSTE^NL 


rpHE  seventh  day  of  tlio  coming  August  will  be  the  sixtieth  anni- 
A  versarv  of  Eobert  Eiilton’s  steamboat  voyage  from  New  York 


to  Albany.  Every  one  lias  read  the  story  of  that  excursion,  and  has 
shared  in  its  excitement,  from  the  moment  the  little  steamer — the 
imsns])oeted  jhoneer  of  future  eommorcial  marines  and  navies — cast 
oiVso  inauspiciously  from  tlie  j.ier  in  New  York,  until  the  steeples 
of  Albany  appeared  in  the  distance.  Altogether,  it  makes  a  (lay'> 
^to^y  hardly  less  interesting  than  the  story  of  that  famous  night  winch 
preceded  tlie  discovery  of  America.  Eighteen  years  later,  in  18:20, 
steam  was  first  successfully  applied  to  locomotion  on  laud  upon  the 
Darlington  and  Stockton  Eailroad  in  England,  and  not  untill  1829 
was  the  experiment  regarded  as  one  of  assured  success.  At  exactly 
the  same  time  in  this  country,  the  Cumberland  Turnpike  and  its  con¬ 
struction  was  a  fiercely  agitated  national  question.  It  was  part  of  the 
great  system  of  internal  improvement  then  contemplated  ;  and  in 
identifying  with  it  his  name,  Henry  Clay  doubtless  thought  that  he 
had  imperishably  connected  his  memory  with  a  monument  more 
enduring  than  bronze, — with  the  Ajipiau  Way  of  America. 

From  a  period  long  before  the  Christian  era  to  1829  there  had 
been  no  essential  improvement  in  the  system  of  internal  communica¬ 
tion.  In  that  year  it  was  that  the  new  power  first  fairly  asserted  its 
force.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  new’  motive  force  was  then  demonstrated,  was  a  road  thirty-two 
miles  in  length,  and  it  constituted  the  only  steam  railway  line  in  the 
w  orld  w'liich  w  as,  in  the  year  1830,  to  use  railroad  parlance,  in  course 
of  successful  operation.  Fulton’s  experiment  was  made  sixty  years 
ago  ;  the  last  event  w  as  only  thirty-seven.  At  present  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Turnpike  is  just  about  as  auti(|uated  as  the  Appiaii  Way,  no 
more  useful,  and  far  less  interesting.  As  to  the  railroads,  it  is 
already  impossible  exactly  to  compute,  and  very  diliicult  even  to  ap- 
jiroximate,  the  number  of  miles  of  their  length  now  operated  upon 
throughout  the  whole  world,  or  the  millions  of  capital  invested  in 
them.  For  present  purposes,  and  using  only  figures  which  are 


*  I'hia  able  article  is  reprinted  from  the  April  number  of  the  North 
American  Review.  In  this  critical  stage  of  railway  history,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  readers. 
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Go  The  Bailroad  System. 

sifelv  below  the  reality,  llierc  may,  in  round  numbers,  be  said  to  be 
in  both  hemispheres  at  least  75,000  miles  of  railroad  in  actual  use, 
constructed  at  a  cost  varvin"  from  20,000  dollars  a  mile  on  the 
Western  prairies  to  £870,000  sterling  a  mile  for  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  in  London,  and  averaging  throughout  the  world,  perhaps, 
80,000  dollars  the  mile,  thus  representing,  in  round  numbers,  some 
0,000,000,000  dollars  of  capital  in  construction  alone.  These  figures, 
be  it  remembered,  represent  only  the  first  thirty-seven  years  of  the 
life  of  a  growing  system  which  expands  with  a  continually  accele¬ 
rating  degree  of  development,  which  is  every  day  exercising  new 
intluenees  upon  mankind,  and  forcing  upon  them  novel  questions 
for  immediate  solution. 

At  present  the  railroad  world  is  mainly  occupied  with  two  matters, 
one  a  matter  of  development,  the  other  of  administration.  The  work 
of  uniting  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
is  now  progressing  at  the  rate  of  several  miles  a  day,  and  that  too 
amid  scenes  which  no  civilised  being  had  ever  trod  before  a  time 
easily  within  the  memory  of  men  now  of  middle  life.  While  the 
system  is  thus  dcvol[)ing  itself  in  America,  the  questions  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  for  some  time  discussed  in  Europe,  but  now  for  the  first  time 
agitated  in  this  country,  are  presented  to  the  community.  These 
questions  involve  nothing  less  than  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  whole 
existing  railroad  svstem  in  its  relations  to  its  owners  and  managers 
and  to  the  community,  with  a  view  to  a  readjustment  of  those  rela¬ 
tions  if  they  are  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  A  railroad  extension  to 
the  Ihicific,  or  eLewliere  within  possible  limits,  is  a  mere  question  of 
time.  Tt  may  bo  accelerated  or  it  may  be  deferred,  but  that  it  is  to 
be  no  one  doubts  ;  and  when  liuished  it  will  be  but  an  addition, 
though  a  very  considerable  one,  to  a  system  already  greatly  advanced. 
No  new  principle  is  involved.  Witli  the  question  of  administration 
it  is  altogether  ditlerent.  Tiiis  looks  to  nothing  less  than  an  entire 
revolution  of  the  whole  existing  railroad  system.  For  it  is  maintaiued 
by  many  careful  observers  of  the  working  of  this  system  that  its 
history  shows  it  to  be  an  interest  too  vitally  important  to  all  com¬ 
munities  to  be  intrusted  to  the  management  of  corporate  bodies 
without  at  least  the  constant  exertion  of  a  careful  and  powerful  super¬ 
vision  on  behalf  of  the  community  ;  and  further,  that  both  statistics 
and  experience  prove  that,  if  so  intrusted  without  such  safeguards, 
the  interests  of  the  community  will  uniformly  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interest  of  the  owner  when  the  two  come  in  cqnllict. 

Railroads  cannot  and  must  not  be  regarded  simply,  or  even 
principalh,  as  the  property  of  individuals,  as  an  investment 
of  so  much  capital  which  in  its  invested  form  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  owners,  and  should  be  made  to  return  to  them  the 
highest  possible  rcmuueration.  In  the  early  days  of  the  system; 
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Accommodation  and  Erjyense, 

before  its  immense  importance  was  realizetl,  such  a  view  might 
have  been  excusable,  however  short-sighted.  It  certainly  prevailed 
to  a  very  great  degree,  and  led  to  the  granting  of  many  foolish  char¬ 
ters,  and  to  much  future  embarrassment.  It  is  a  new  of  the  matter, 
however,  which  is  no  longer  tolerable.  It  is  only  after  many  limi¬ 
tations  and  restrictions  that  railroads  can  be  said  to  be  private  cor¬ 
porations  at  all.  In  common  with  banks,  they  hold  relations  to  the 
community  different  from  other  corporations;  for  they  possess  many 
extraordinary  powers,  which  in  law  are  sometimes  called  prerogative 
franchises,  and  which  partake  of  the  quality  of  sovereignity,  for  both 
"  currency  and  internal  communication  between  different  portions  of  a 
state  are  exclusively  the,  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.^^  Even  more 
than  banks  they  have  a  debt  to  fulfil  to  the  community,  as  well  as 
to  their  stockholders ;  they  receive  greater  privileges,  for  which  they 
are  bound,  in  return,  to  a  heavier  consideration. 

The  great  questions  between  railroads  and  the  community  may 
shortly  be  stated  as  questions  of  accomodation  and  expense, — the 
amount  of  transportation  which  they  can  afl’ord  to  the  community, 
and  the  consideration  to  be  paid  therefor.  Tlie  interests  of  railroads 
and  communities  are  at  present  in  both  respects  essentially  antago¬ 
nistic.  The  owners  of  roads  naturally  })rcfer  that  tariff  of  prices 
which  will  insure  to  them  tlic  largest  net  profit,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  travel  or  transportation  over  their  lines.  In  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  be  successful  traders,  they  forget  that  they  are  also  trustees. 
Tlic  community  equally  naturally  desires  cheap  as  well  as  abundant 
transportation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  too  much  disposed 
to  forget  their  own  rights,  and  to  look  upon  the  cor[)orations,  not  as 
servants  and  trustees,  but  only  as  self-interested  traders.  Upon  this 
good-natured  forgetfulness  of  their  cestuis  que  trust  the  corporations 
have  always  presumed  universally  and  outrageously.  If  such  an 
antagonism  of  interest  does  prevail,  and  that  it  does  prevail  can,  as 
i  an  abstract  (piestion,  scarcely  be  denied,  the  railroad  system  is  too 
intricately  interwoven  with  all  the  interests  of  the  community  to  be 
allowed  long  to  remain  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  condition. 

Before  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  general  principles  on 
whieh  a  readjustment  of  interests  might  be  made,  or  of  any  particular 
plan  proposed,  the  first  preliminary  is  to  induce  the  community  to 
realize  the  true  magnitude  of  the  question  involved.  It  must  dis¬ 
abuse  itself  of  many  fixed  ideas,  and  first  among  them  is  tliat  already 
referred  to, — the  idea  that  the  railroad  system  is  nothing  more  than  a 
divi(lend-r(‘alizing  monopoly  of  certain  great  joint-stock  companies. 
The  real  magnitude  of  the  interest  involved  cannot  be  over-stated, — 
its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated, — its  mere  money  value 
could  not  be  represented  in  figures.  The  application  of  steam  to 
locomotion  is  vulgarly  looked  upon  as  an  improvement,  an  advance 
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of  civilization,  a  great  result  of  science,  a  fine  investment  of  capital,  a 
wonderful  improver  of  the  value  of  corner  lots,  a  great  time-sa\er,  an 
indispensable  agent  forthedeve  lopment  of  new  country  ;  but  it  m 
be  (|uestioncd  if  it  is  often  viewed  in  its  true  magnitude,  as,  witli 
perhaps  two  exceptions,  the  most  tremendous  and  far-reaching  engine 
of  social  revolution  which  has  ever  either  blessed  or  cursed  the  earth. 

What  other  possible  exemplifications  of  it  await  us  P  What  new 
discoveries  of  territorial  wealth  may  be  made  ?  What  region  of  ^ 
earth,* next  awaits  development?  California  and  Australia  have 
revealed  their  secrets; — how  long  will  those  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  and  Africa  remain  concealed  ?  The  application  of  the  new 
process  of  development  to  Mexico  and  South  America  can  only  be  a 
question  of  time;  already  begun,  it  must  go  on.  But  as  yet  Africa 
can  only  be  accounted  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Let  it 
once  share  the  fate,  as  it  one  day  may  well  do,  of  California  or  of 
Australia — let  it  once  reveal  a  hidden  wealth,  which  somewhere 
surely  exists,  and  which  will  bring  it  fairly  under  the  influence  of  the 
modern  process  of  colonization  and  steam  development — and  those 
now  living  may  see  the  solution  of  its  enigma.  It  was  only  in  1858 
that  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi  were  disturbed  by  the  paddles  of  the 
little  steamboat  bearing  Livingstone  and  his  fortunes;  but  it  is  less 
than  sixty  years  ago  that  the  Clermont  laboured  slowly  up  the 
Hudson.  Those  sixty  years  have  witnessed  great  revolutions  for  the 
Hudson — what  revolutions  may  the  next  sixty  years  not  have  to 
record  for  that  Zambesi,  on  w  hose  shores  Livingstone  already  records 
gold  and  coal,  and  all  mineral  w  ealth,  amid  unplanted  fields  of  cotton 
and  indigo  ?  The  little  colony  of  Liberia  has  struggled  feebly  on  for 
forty  years ;  and  equally  feebly  struggled  on  the  convict  colonies  of 
Breat  Britain  for  a  much  longer  period,  not  dreaming  of  the  wealtli 
on  which  they  walked.  Why  should  not  Africa,  on  some  unlooked- 
for  day,  wake  into  life,  as  Australia  has  so  recently  done?  Now 
such  a  result  is  but  a  dream ;  but  it  is  a  dream  far  less  strange  than 
the  Australian  and  Calitornian  facts  of  the  last  twxnty  years.  AVe 
have  yet  witnessed  but  the  buddings  of  the  green  leaf ;  the  wonder? 
of  the  dry  we  cannot  even  conceive.  We  are  ahvays  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  world  as  finished,  upon  known  forces  as  having  produced 
their  final  results;  hut  results  are  never  complete.  Perhaps  in  1481 
the  thinkers  of  that  day  may  have  considered  that  the  printing-presJ 
had  expended  its  force  as  a  new  power ;  and  in  152JJ  philoso])hers 
inay  have  supposed  that  the  ultimate  material  etlectsof  geographical 
discovery  could  be  approximately  estimated.  The  one  or  the  other 
conclusion  would  probably  have  been  as  correct  as  any  attempt  ai 
gaumng  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  steam  svstem  to-dav. 

Neither  is  the  extent  of  the  revolution  aireadv  w’orked  bv  the  nc^ 
power  directly  under  our  notice  often  appreciated.  Its  varied 
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The  AlUj^owerfxd  Giant. 

influences  enter  so  intimately  into  our  daily  life,  are  so  much  a  part 
of  our  acts  and  thoughts,  that  they  become  familiar,  and  cease  to  be 
marvellous.  The  changes  have  been  so  gradual,  that  we  have  failed 
to  notice  their  completeness.  Yet  most  people  who  observe  at  all 
have  vaguely  felt  that  there  was  some  element  which  made  our 
century  different  from  all  others,  a  century  of  greater  growth,  of  more 
rapid  development.  The  young  have  found  things  different  on 
attaining  manhood  from  what  they  remembered  in  their  youth  ;  the 
middle-aged  wondered  if  change  had  flashed  along  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fathers  as  it  did  in  their  own ;  and  the  old  can  easily  remember  a 
period  less  removed  from  the  ]\Iiddlc  Ages  than  from  the  passing 
year.  Our  times  are  not  as  those  of  our  flithers.  The  seventh  day 
of  August,  1807,  marks  an  era  in  human  progress,  and  the  years 
since  that  diiy  have  seen  vastly  more  changes,  and  a  progress  vastly 
more  accelerated,  than  any  that  preceded  them  ;  they  have  been  years 
of  another  world. 

No  power  has  been  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  defy  the  influence  of 
the  new  force  at  work  in  those  sixty  years,  and  no  locality  so  obscure 
as  to  escape  it.  From  the  most  powerful  of  European  monarchies  to 
the  most  insignificant  of  New  England  villages,  the  revolution-  ha 
been  all-pervading.  Abroad  and  at  home  it  has  equally  nationalized 
people  and  cosmopolized  nations.  Its  influence  has  been  more  poten¬ 
tial  in  peace  than  of  late  years  in  war.  The  chief  bonds  of  nationality 
are  unities  of  race,  of  language,  of  interest,  and  of  thought.  The 
tendency  of  steam  has  universally  been  towards  the  gravitation  of  the 
parts  to  the  centre,  towards  the  combination  and  concentration  of 
forces,  whether  intellectual  or  physical.  Increased  communication, 
increased  activity,  and  increased  facilities  of  trade,  destroy  local 
interests,  local  dialects,  and  local  jealousies.  The  days  of  small 
harrier  kingdoms  and  intricate  balances  of  power  are  well  nigh 
numbered.  Whatever  is  homogeneous  is  combining  all  the  world 
over  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  la\v.  It  is  the  law  of  gravitation 
applied  to  human  affairs.  One  national  centre  regulates  the  whole 
daily  thought,  trade,  and  language  of  great  nations,  and  regulates  it 
instantly.  In  this  way,  France  and  England  are  already  bound  as 
closely  into  two  compact  wholes,  as  were  formerly  the  parishes  of 
London  or  the  arrondmements  of  Paris.  1'he  same  law  is  revolu¬ 
tionizing  Italy.  In  that  country  the  long-scattered  elements  of 
homogeneity,  the  same  race  and  language  and  interest,  long  kept  by 
foreign  influence  apart,  and  in  a  condition  of  artificial  hostility  and 
jealousy,  yielding  with  hard  struggle  to  the  new’  influence,  are  at  last 
drawn  together,  and  are  combining  with  each  other  as  by  chemical 
affinity.  Cavour  had  destiny  on  his  side,  and  Austria  struggled 
against  fate.  But  for  steam  the  fate  of  Italy  would  yet  be  more  than 
doubtful.  Local  jealousies,  foreign  influence,  and  domestic  treason 
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inigrht  vet  destroy  all  iliat  lias  been  effected,  feicily  inight  be  set  up 
againsi "  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany  against  Koine.  Italy  has  not  \et 
combined  itself  around  its  centre  ot  thought  and  trade  and  govern¬ 
ment  ;  not  yet  are  all  its  localities  thrown  open  to  commerce  and  to 
travel.  Ihit  every  mile  of  completed  railroad  takes  for  Italian  unity 
a  new  bond  of  fa\e,  banishes  a  little  more  of  local  jealousy,  locd 
interest,  and  local  dialect.  The  nation  insensibly  gravitates;  and 
thirty  years  more  will  jirobably  find  Italy  receiving,,  as  France  and 
England  do  to-day,  its  inspiration  and  its  trade  from  a  single  centre. 

All  those  yet  referred  to  are  but  the  interior  circles  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  already  perceptible  from  the  disturbing  action  of  this  one 
new  force.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  nationalizing  each  several 
race,  but  it  cosmopolises  nations.  This  result  is  more  noticeable  in 
Europe  than  in  America.  Since  18d0  all  the  world  travels.  Al¬ 
ready  the  whole  Caucasian  race  looks  alike  and  talks  alike,  and  is 
rapidly'  growing  to  live  alike  and  to  think  alike.  AA  e  mix  and  min¬ 
gle,  until  there  is  no  strangeness  left.  Those  of  middle  life  yet  re¬ 
member  Paris  and  London  in  the  days  of  the  diligence  and  the 
stage-coach  ;  many  of*  them  have  seen  it  in  the  present  year  of  grace, 
and  such  at  least  realise  a  change.  As  to  Koine,  she  has  come 
directly  within  the  influence  of  railroads  only  within  the  last  six 
y'cars.  Did  the  world  ever  before  witness  a  revolution  so  complete? 
The  mushroom  cities  of  America,  in  their  very  brick  and  mortar, — in 
the  architecture  of  their  buildings  and  the  age  of  their  walls, — are 
the  same  in  appearance,  and  just  as  ancient,  as  modern  Loudon  or 
Paris.  ^Ve  dream  of  England  as  old;  we  dwell  upon  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  English  humorists,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  quaint  ram¬ 
bling  inns  and  familiar  streets  of  Dickens, — the  haunts  of  Dr.  John¬ 


son  and  of  J3oswell, — the  sjiots  made  familiar  by  Irving  and  his 
great  jirogenitor  who  showed  old  Sir  Eoger  the  sights  of  the  town; 
we  insensibly  associate  with  modern  London,  in  childish  fancy,  the 
familiar  scenes  of  English  literature,  from  Prince  Hal  and  Jack 
lalstah  at  the  Boards  Head  Inn  to  ]\lr.  Pickwick  sniffing  the  morn¬ 
ing  air  in  Goswell  Street.  We  still  go  to  the  city  rather  expecting 
to  find  the  quaintness  we  imagine ;  at  any  rate,  we  do  not  look  for 
what  \ye  left  behind  us  in  America.  Probably  some  of  this  quaint¬ 
ness  did  linger  about  London  until  within  a  few  years.  But  though 
18*29  did  not  work  all  its  changes  at  once,  the  old  and  quaint  went 
out  ^^ith  stage-coaches.  To-day  we  might  as  well  look  for  traces  of 
the  Indians  on  Losloii  C  oininon,  or  of  the  renowned  \3  outer  \au 
1  wilier  (HI  Manhattan  Llaiid.  London  is,  in  all  essentials  but  size, 
like  Boston  ;  laris,  like  Aew  \ork.  Paris  and  London  have  yielded 
to  the  new*  influence,  and  are  giving  up  their  distiiielive  eharaeleris- 
tics,  to  hecoine  the  stereotyped  railroad  centres  of  the  future.  Ituiiie, 
thanks  to  the  Papacy,  has  resisted  the  revolution  a  little  longer;  and 
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there’ travellers  can  yet  taste  some  of  the  old  novelty  and  aesthetic 
enjoyment  of  travel.  There  one  can  yet  dwell  a  moment  with  the  past, 
and  enjoy  an  instant^s  forgetfulness  of  the  wearying  march  of  pro¬ 
gress.  ihit  even  there  the  shrill  scream  of  the  steam-whistle  breaks 
the  science  of  the  Campagna,  and  a  steam-engine  has  possession  of 
the  palace  of  the  Cenci.  All  this,  too,  is  but  the  beginning.  It  is 
at  most  but  the  change  of  a  single  half-century.  What,  then,  may 
not  the  same  influence  accomplish  in  the  eternal  course  of  the 
future?  Judging  from  accomplished  results,  how  can  the  whole 
world  avoid  being  cosmopolized  ? 

The  same  phenomena  are  witnessed  in  the  regions  of  thought. 
It  is  bolder  than  of  yore.  It  exerts  its  influence  with  a  s})eed  and 
force  ccpially  accelerated.  The  newspaper  press  is  the  great  engine 
of  modern  education ;  and  that  j)ress,  obeying  the  laws  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  is  everywhere  centralized, — the  rays  of  light  once  scattered  arc 
concentrated  into  one  all-powerful  focus. 

Thoughts  are  quickly  exchanged,  and  act  upon  each  other.  Na¬ 
tions  can  no  longer,  except  wilfully,  persist  in  national  blunders. 
Literatures  can  no  longer  lie  hid  as  did  the  German  until  so  few 
years  ago.  Since  1880  the  nations  are  woven  together  by  the  net¬ 
work  of  iron,  and  all  thought  and  results  of  thought  are  in  common. 
The  same  problems  perplex  at  once  the  whole  world,  and  from  every 
quarter  light  floods  in  upon  their  solution.  This  very  question  of 
the  relation  between  communities  and  their  railroad  systems  is  now 
presenting  itself  to  all  the  nations  at  once,  and  the  best  solution  w  ill 
result  from  common  experience.  The  law  of  competition  is  brought 
to  bear  on  national  thought.  But  increased  communication  has  not 
alone  quickened  and  intensified  thought, — it  has  revolutionized  its 
process. 

The  same  direct  influences  can  be  traced  into  morals  that  have 
been  seen  in  every  other  department  of  human  life.  The  law  of 
combination  and  gravitation  applies  to  ethics  as  wxdl  as  to  trade. 
With  wealth  comes  taste  and  luxury,  and  with  it  also  misery  and 
vice.  Both  are  consolidated,  both  are  disseminated  together.  The 
gloomy  side  of  this  question  is,  that  the  present  era  is  essentially 
that  of  material  development.  It  is  all  the  world  over  a  race  for 
wealth,  in  the  first  place ;  all  else  is  incidental  and  secondary.  But 
it  is  very  difficult  to  form  just  conclusions  as  to  moral  deterioration 
or  improvement  during  such  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  time. 
No  statistics  can  be  collected,  nor  could  they  be  depended  upon  if 
their  collection  were  possible.  •  Tlie  oj)inions  of  those  who  were  part 
of  tiio  time  ant(;cedeiit  to.  l880 -art!  both  <lerivcd  from  limitc’d  ex¬ 
perience,  and  necessarily  warjK'd  by  individual  bias.  The  golden 
age  of  purity  arid  simplicity  has  tdways  lain  behind  us  ever  since 
those  early  times  w  hen  it  was  tirst  created  in  the  imagination  of  the 
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earliest  poets.  We  never  realize  how  bad  the  old  times  were,  until 
we  come  to  grope  amid  the  happily  forgotten  records  of  their  filthj 
vices.  A  few  facts  only  arc  established  as  illustrating  the  influence 
of  the  era  on  morals.  Some  of  those  facts  are  scarcely  encouraging. 
As  a  rule,  the  most  democratic  are  the  most  moral  communities,— 
those  fortunate  communities,  of  which  Vermont  is  a  happy  specimen, 
wliere  vast  wealth  is  not  accumulated, — where  there  are  few  who  arc 
very  ricli,  and  still  fewer  who  are  very  poor.  Such  communities  arc 
unhappily  not  the  characteristic  of  the  age  of  steam  locomotion. 
They  are'  more  aptly  described,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
parlance  of  the  day,  as  good  communities  to  be  born  in,  provided 
‘\voii  emigrate  early.*’  Combination,  the  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  the  consequently  equally  vast  under-stratum  of  poverty, 
have  been  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  steam  locomotion  ;  but  experience 
does  not  show  im])roved  morality  as  the  usual  concomitant  of  in¬ 
creased  wealth,  and  wlierc  misery  is,  there  is  vice  also.  Eailroad 
**  morals,”  too,  has  become  a  proverbial  expression, — a  by- word  of 
opprobrium  among  men.  The  stock  exchange  has  hardly  improved 
in  tone  of  late  years.  Eobbery  and  gambling,  under  the  euphonious 
names  of  ‘'cornering”  and  "operating,”  have  become  pleasant 
matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  excite  scarcely  a  comment. 

Such  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  some  of  the  disturbing  influences  of  the 
new  power  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  century, — influences  so  all- 
pervading  in  their  results  as  to  be  rather  revolutionizing  than  dis¬ 
turbing.  AMiatever  affects  the  whole  affects  every  part.  It  would 
therefore  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  follow  out  with  curious  assiduity 
the  Hiyriad  remoter  ramifications,  until  among  larger  incidents  of 
change  we  sliould  find  the  Highlander  expelled  from  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  his  clan,  because  the  railroad  has  made  them  so  accessible 
as  a  ])leasure-ground  to  the  English  nobleman,  and  a  writer  like  John 
Ntuart  Hill  forced  to  declare  that  so  wonderful  are  the  changes,  both 
moral  and  (‘conomical,  taking  place  in  our  age,  that,  without  per¬ 
petually  re-writing  a  work  like  his  Elements  of  Political  Plconomy^ 
it  is  iinjiossible  to  keep  up  with  them.  Such  would  be  the  instances 
among  nations  and  authors,  and,  descending,  we  should  see  the 
increased  demand  for  a  cheap  press  influencing  the  price  of  rags  in 
the  country  village,  and  the  increased  use  of  lubricating  oil  com- 
])ensating  to  the  fisheries  for  the  innovation  of  gas.  All  of  these, 
too,  are  the  revolutions  worked  in  a  single  half-century  by  a  force 
which  is  yet  bound  up  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  private  and 
mouopolo-corporate  interests.  Its  iron  arms  have  been  stretched 
out  :u  every'  direction;  nothing  has  escaped  their  reach,  and  the 
most  firmly  established  institutions  of  man  have  proved  under  their 
touch  as  plastic  as  clay.  Everything  is  changing,  and  will  change 
with  increasing  rapidity.  No  human  power  can  stop  it.  It  is  use- 
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less  to  cast  back  regretful  glances  at  the  old  quiet  days  of  other 
years  and  another  order  of  things, — at  the  middle  ages  antecedent 
io  1807.  The  progressive  may  exult,  and  the  conservative  may 
repine,  but  the  result  will  be  all  the  same.  We  had  best  go  on 
cheerfully  and  hopefully,  for  we  are  enlisted  for  the  war.  We  must 
follow  out  the  era  on  which  we  have  entered  to  its  logical  and  ulti¬ 
mate  conclusions,  for  it  is  useless  for  men  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
steam-engines.  Change  is  usually  ugly,  and  the  whole  world,  botli 
physical  and  moral,  is  now  in  a  period  of  transition.  But  the  serpent 
does  not  cast  his  skin  till  the  new  one  is  formed  beneath  the  old ; 
and  because  the  old  world  is  now  sloughing  its  shin,  we  cannot  con¬ 
clude  that  the  world  of  the  future  is  to  exist  without  any. 

It  is  hardly  hkely  that,  while  granting  charters,  the  existence  of 
such  a  conflict  of  interest  could  escape  the  notice  of  legislatures. 
With  a  view  to  guarding  the  community  against  imposition,  dilferent 
measures  have  been  adopted  in  dilferent  communities.  In  some,  as 
in  Belgium,  the  government  exercises  a  direct  supervision  whenever 
the  emergency  seems  to  require  it ;  in  others,  as  in  Bngland,  it  im¬ 
poses  certain  specific  conditions  of  travel,  suj)posed  to  be  sufficient  to 
attain  the  end ;  and  in  others,  the  power  of  the  corporation  is  well-nigh 
unlimited.  The  last  is  the  usual  case  in  America.  In  Massachusetts 
a  wretched  provision  has  been  uniformly  introduced  into  all  charters, 
ingeniously  calculated  to  defeat  its  own  ends.  By  incorporating  as  a 
fixed  principle  into  all  acts  of  railroad  incorporation  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  all  net  earnings  of  roads  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their 
capital  might  be  applied  by  the  Legisturc  to  a  decrease  of  fares, 
they  effectually  made  it  the  interest  of  the  corporations  in  no  way  to 
inconvenience  themselves  by  doing  anything  for  the  community,  or 
the  increase  of  its  travel,  by  whicli  they  were  likely  to  iutluencc 
receipts  already  satisfactory,  or  to  earn  more  than  the  percentage 
prescribed.  Such  wretched  provisions  as  this,  however,  were  hardly 
the  safeguards  on  which  the  community  depended  for  the  j)rotection 
of  its  interests.  It  rather  fell  back  on  lazy  indifference,  on  a  sublime 
faith  in  laiasez  faire  and  the  law  of  com])elition,  to  regulate  (he 
whole  question  in  the  way  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Por  it  has  long  been  held,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
truth,  that  in  the  multitude  of  railroads  is  safety  ;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  competition  between  opposing  roads  has  occasionally  been 
carried  on^  both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  until  one  or  both  of  the 
competing  lines  have  been  ruined  or  brouglit  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Competition  of  this  sort  has  .generally  proved  ruinous,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  has. been  attempted  before  eitlier  systems  or  commu¬ 
nities  were  prepared  to  support  a  traffic  conduct (*d  on  principles  so 
advanced.  It  has  uniforndy  been  tlu;  cli:irac{cri.''(ic  of  one  period  in 
the  infancy,  the  struggling  days  of  railroads.  The  case  has  been  that 


of  young  commercial  liouses,  or  young  manufactories  exposed  to  a 
trial  too  severe  at  the  outset.  i3ut  a  basis  of  management  most 
destructive  at  an  earlier  day  may  prove  the  most  healthy  at  a  later 
one.  Traffic  builds  itself  up,  communities  increase,  interests  expand, 
business  is  systematized.  That  is  richly  remunerative  in  old  and 
densely  peopled  regions  which  is  absolutely  ruinous  in  regions  more 
sparsely  settled.  A  system  under  wliich  railroads  would  flourish  in 
Eiiglaiid  would  bankrupt  every  corporation  in  America.  The  disre¬ 
gard  of  such  almost  self-evident  facts  has  necessarily  caused  severe 
trials,  which,  however,  must  be  attributed  rather  to  circumstances 
than  to  principles.  That  which  is  possible  now  was  not  possible 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  which  reads  like  folly  now  will  be  possible 
twenty  years  hence.  No  unfavourable  inferences,  therefore,  in  regard 
to  what  might  prove  a  profitable  basis  of  traffic  for  the  present,  can 
be  drawn  from  the  ruinous  competitions  of  the  past.  The  stride  of 
the  giant  is  not  to  be  computed  from  the  tottering  steps  of  the 
infant,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  in  the  year  1511  it  was  possible 
to  print  for  the  sum  of  twopence  the  Pall-Mall  Gazette  of  to-day. 

Even  had  the  process  of  active  competition  proved  less  ruinous 
than  it  has  to  the  corporations,  it  could  not  have  been  relied  upon  as 
a  protection  to  communities.  To  monopolizing  corporate  bodies, 
having  the  whole  game  in  their  own  hands,  such  a  process  towards 
attaining  the  end  they  have  in  view  is  vulgar,  clumsy,  crude, — 
unworthy  of  the  age.  Instead  of  dividing  to  press  upon  each  other, 
sounder  views  of  self-interest  are  in  these  days  found  to  prevail,  and 
giant  corporations  are  far  more  likely  to  combine  to  rob  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  ill  the  face  of  such  combinations  competition  is  in¬ 
creased,  if  interlopers  spring  up  and  try  to  obtain  a  share  of  these 
large  profits,  which  usage  has  taught  the  family  of  giants  to  consider 
as  exclusively  their  own,  there  may  be  a  short,  sharp  struggle  to  test 
the  strength  and  mettle  of  the  new-comer,  but,  one  way  or  the  other, 
it  is  soon  over,  lor  a  time  the  community  profits  by  the  struggle 
but  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  new"  element  is  soon  apparent 
and  it  breaks  down  or  is  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  a  joint  and 
several  robbery  of  the  community.  The  establishment  of  regular 
tarills,  skill ully  adapted  towards  obtaining  the  largest  remuneration 
for  the  least  labour,  is  soon  found  by  all  competing  bodies  of  a 
certain  nnignitude  a  far  more  remunerative  system  than  that  boasted 
competition  on  which  commnities  so  securely  rely.  We  see  this 
principle  illustrated  to-day  in  this  country  in  the  combination  of 
ex[)ress  companies,  and  we  should  soon  see  another  illustration  of  it  in 
our  postal  system,  should  that  system  ever  ])ass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  government.  Combinations  of  capital  and  labour  which  amount 
to  monopolies  can  alone  satisfy  the  present  enormous  requirements  of 
modern  society.  Everything  is  done  on  a  grand  scale  and  by 
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iutricate  inacliiiiery,  so  that  competition,  theoretically  free,  is  practi¬ 
cally  impossible.  In  this  way  certain  overgrown  corporate  bodies 
have  become  the  very  arteries  and  life-channels  of  the  body  politic, — 
the  organs  on  which  its  entire  prosperity  and  almost  its  existence 
depend.  The  result  is  a  wide-spread  distrust  of  these  bodies,  spring¬ 
ing  half  from  instinct  and  half  from  experience.  This  evinces  itself 
in  various  ways :  the  government  has  its  postal  system,  and  the 
people  cling  to  it;  our  cities  supply  themselves  wdtli  water;  they 
arc  now  clamouring  over  all  the  country  for  public  gas-works,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  comes  up  this  question  of  railroads.  All  of 
these  are  but  the  ill-directed  efforts  of  communities  seeking  to  protect 
themselves.  The  ditliculty  is  felt,  but  it  is  not  so  intolerable  as  to 
force  a  solution,  and  accordingly  no  satisfactory  solution  is  arrived  at. 
The  problem  must  be  solved,  and  the  question  is  simply  to  what  new 
princij)le  or  new  application  of  an  old  principle  must  resort  be  had 
to  effect  its  solution. 

The  power  of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  each  community 
over  all  corporate  bodies  within  its  limits  has  repeatedly  been  dis¬ 
cussed  before  our  courts,  and  uniformly  maintained.  In  this  country 
a  vague  general  oj)inion  seems  to  have  crept  into  existence,  that 
there  is  some  peculiar  sanctity  about  corporate  franchises, — that 
they  constitute  the  very  essence  of  private  j)roperty,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  vested  rights.  This  vague,  in¬ 
tangible  idea  originates  from  causes  which  give  it  a  shadow  of 
})lausibility.  The  rights  of  certain  great  corporations,  unlike  those 
of  individuals,  rest  upon  express  charters  and  grants,  publicly  con¬ 
ferred,  open  to  the  insj)ec(ion  of  all,  and  containing  specific  limita¬ 
tions,  eonditioiis,  and  restrictions.  Each  onehasthe  form  of  a  contract, 
tothc  exact  performance  of  all  the  conditions  of  which  the  faith  of  each 
contracting  party  is  pledged.  Eut  in  like  manner  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  this  country  are  all  regulated  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
land, — the  great  common  charter  apjilying  to  each  and  to  all. 
Charters  simply  create  corporate  bodies  without  souls,  enjoying  cer¬ 
tain  privileges  and  exercising  certain  powers  which  usually  pertain 
only  to  corporeal  bodies  with  souls,  but  subject  to  the  same  laws  and 
the  same  Constitution,  and  only  empowered  to  do  certain  things  in 
the  same  way  that  individuals  might  be  empowered. 

AVho  is  to  take  care  of  the  giant  when  you  get  him  out  of  his 
leading-strings  ?  A  railroad  is  not  a  turnpike.  If  in  [the  last  case 
the  public  interest  demands  that  traffic  should  be  uniinjieded,  vested 
interests  are  easily  compensated,  the  gate  and  the  gatekeeper  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  the  only  additional  charge  which  in  future  devolves  on 
the  community  is  the  keeping  of  one  more  way  in  repair.  Not  so  a 
railroad.  In  this  there  are  immense  and  continually  varying  inter¬ 
ests  involved, — there  arc  repairs  to  be  made,  rolling  stock  to  be  con- 
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structccl,  situations  to  lx‘  and  contracts  to  be  awarded.  There 
is,  in  sliort,  a  well-nigh  unlimited  field  for  jobbery, --there  are  peren¬ 
nial  opportunities  for  plunder. 

Kverv  one  knows  that  self-interest  is  necessary  to^  the  '^^isc  and 
economical  management  of  all  property.  Corporations  can  never 
compete  on  ('(pial  terms  with  individuals,  and  go\eriiineiits  always 
excHiplifv  the  most  expensive  w'ay  of  not  doing  things.  Mr.  Quincy's 
scheme  proposes  to  turn  over  the  whole  management  of  immense  in- 
tcrests  to  individuals  who  are  only  remotely  interested  in  the  results 
of  that  management.  This  is  in  itselt  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  the 
chief  danger.  Is  it  jiossible  that,  under  tlie  control  of  a  Board  of 
'J  rade,  such  interests  might  be  safe.  Liberal  salaries  could  be  jiaid, 
good  servants  retained,  and  the  road  continue  a  success.  Tlie  dilib 
culty  lies  behind  all  this  in  our  system  of  government.  It  is 
rapidly  becoming  tlirviughout  the  world — and  tln^  mon*  rapidly  the 
better— a  cardinal  principle  of  polity,  that  tlie  more  the  functions 
of  government  can  be  reduced  the  better.  ll(»V(‘rnments  cannot 
economically  manage  large  and  complex  interests.  All  such  com¬ 
binations  oi*  functions  inevitably  tend  to  jobbery  and  corruption; 
tiicy  become  disturbing  elements  in  party  politics,  and  great  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  community  are  made  the  footballs  of  faction. 

How  long  would  an  abstract  view  of  self-interest  resist  the  w  iles 
of  politicians?  Taxes  weigh  upon  citizens,  and  taxes  must  be  levied. 
Taxes,  too,  are  unpopular,  and  the  party  which  imposes  them  must 
bear  the  burden  of  their  unpopularity.  Would  such  a  source  of 
revenue  as  great  State  railroads  escape  the  hungry  eyes  of  perplexed 
members  of  the  ‘‘  Ways  and  Means  ?  "  What  notable  schemes 
would  originate  for  doing  everything,  wdiile  paying  for  nothing? 
^^dlat  golden  visions  would  be  shadowed  forth  from  the  lying  hus¬ 
tings  ot  that  New’  Atlantis  and  Millennium  combined — a  great, 
prosperous  community,  where  the  tax-gatherer  would  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  tax-payer  be  at  rest !  The  sequel  of  the  story 
could  be  told  in  advance,  and  with  no  gift  of  pro})hecy.  I'he  most 
limited  vision  could  foresee  decreased  taxes,  resulting  in  the  tax¬ 
payer  s  indillerence  to  waste, — increased  expenditure,  increased 
jobbery  and  corruption — decreased  prosperity,  popular  deception, 
tollowed  by  popular  indignation  and  gradual  popular  education,  until 
a  community,  wiser  in  the  degree  it  is  poorer,  comes  back  to  first 
principles  and  the  point  of  commencement.  Where  the  carcass  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together;  and  in  this  saying  is  re¬ 
vealed  the  inherent  danger  of  all  schemes  which  look  to  the  State's 
becoming  a  large  property-holder.  In  the  case  in  question,  great 
interests  are  involved;  and  w’hile  citizens  are  honest  and  indifferent, 
politicians  are  eager  and  corrupt. 


